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LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


Over 40 years cumulative expcrience in planning and equip- 
ping Librarics, enables Libraco Ltd. to render good services 
in collaborating with Librarians and architects in the prepar- 
ation of plans for new libraries and in the re-organization 
and bringing up-to-date of old libraries, 


Libraco manutactures a complete line of “All British” Library 
Equipment in Steel and Wood, of al) British design and in- 
vention. The following ‘ines are used almost exclusively by 
British Libraries : 


Libraco Card Cabineis. Without exception the finest cabin- 
ets on the market. In use at Johannesburg, Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth and Durban Libraries. 

“Verner” Steel Library Shelving gives £” positive adjust- 
ment with locking action and the maximum shelf 
fairway unchstructed at the ends. Also made with 2’ 
positive adjustment. 

“Vernier” Shelf Adjustment Strip for Wood Cases. 

Lambert Wicket Fittings. Used in Open Access Libraries 
for control of entrance and exit wickets. Also used 
by the Great Northern and Great Western Railways 
for Passimeter Wickets. 

Lamberts Sheaf Catalogue .'The most largely used sheaf index 
in British Libraries. Liverpool has over 1500 in use. 


Lambert Fastening Devices. The recognized 


standard fittings in English Libraries. 


“Tonks” Sheif Adjustment Strip and Shelf Plates, for 
wood cases giving one inch adjustment. 


Libraco Lists post free on Application 


All orders should be addressed direct to Libraco Ltd., 
who quote lowest prices covering f. o. b. charges London. 


LIBRACO LIMITED, LONDON 
62, CANNON STREET, E. C. 4. 


CHIVERS’ LIBRARY BINDINGS 
AND BOOK SUPPLY 


We can supply ANY BOOK 
for the Lending or Keference Library 
Bound in CHIVERS’ BINDING 


Send for our latest lists of Current Fiction, Music, and Juveniles bound with a 
leather back reproducing the original cover designs. Such books cannot fail to 
delight your readers and you will have the added satisfaction of knowing that they 
are issued in a fit state to withstand such usage as may be required of them. 


FICTION REBINDING 


We give below our prices and specifications for two popular styles. 


SIZES STYLE A STYLES 
Fscp. 8vo. 63? x +4. 1 /10d. 1 /9d. 
Crown 8vo. 745. 1/101. 
Post 8vo. 8 x5}. 2 /1d. 
Demy 8vo. 8} x5}. 2 /Sd. 2 /4d. 


These prices include stamping, numbering and labelling,but are exclusive of postage. 
Style A.—Nigerian leather back binding, with Winterbottom’s fast finish Library 
Cloth sides. Suitable for Fiction and light weight books. This is the best binding 
at a low cost ever offered or being offered to Libraries. 

Style S.—Full Cloth Binding, using P.I.M.C., Cotton Buckram, or Library Cloth, 
fast finish. Having the attractive appearance of a Publisher’s Cover, and incor- 
porating Chivers’ special methods of sewing, and strong split-board attachment 


to cover. 
NON-FICTION REBINDING 


SIZES STYLE C 
Fscp. 8vo. 6} x44 2/1 
Crown 8vo. 2/3 
Post 8vo. 8 x5} 2/6 
Demy 8vo. 83 x5} 2/8 


Style C.—A full Cloth Binding which can be obtained in any of the following 
different materials :—Winterbottom’s Imperial Morocco Cloth, best quality, fast 
finish. Double Warp, Cotton Buckram, or full Durabline (waterproof and wash- 
able). All these bindings have a loose back and are made especially secure at the 
joints with split-board attachment. 

Send for Price Lists of all our various styles and their respective specifications. 


~CEDRIC CHIVERS LIMITED 


Bookbinders and Booksellers, 
PORTWAY, BATH, ENGLAND. 
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TAKING BOOKS TO THE PEOPLE 


by 
R. F. KENNeEpy ! 


Librarian, Johannesburg Public Library 


Prior to 1936 all the work of the Johannesburg Public Library was 
confined to the Central Library Building. Our Reference Library was 
considered to be the most important department ; circulation work came a 
bad second. We still consider the Reference Library to be our most important 
department, but, with a first-rate basic reference stock built up over many 
years, this department now requires less expenditure on books than hereto- 
fore and it is possible to devote more attention to circulation work. Our 
Reference Library now compares very favourably indeed with that of a city 
of similar size overseas. It is my hope that our Circulation Department will, 
in a few years’ time, not be inferior to the most progressive overseas. Last 
year the membership of the Library was 23,000, a paltry 8 per cent. of the 
European population ; before we can compare with overseas libraries in 
numbers we must rise to 25 per cent. or approximately 75,000 borrowers. 
On my return from America a little over a year ago I made a thorough survey 
of the City and its suburbs, and in the light of what I had seen in America 
considered the best methods of bringing the boon of library service to as 
many of our citizens as possible. In big cities in England and in America 
the greater part of a public library’s circulation work is done beyond the 
walls of the Central Library ; in the biggest cities a very small proportion is 
done at the Central Library. ‘The Central Library is the reference library 
and the administrative centre for the whole system, but the contact with 
borrowers is made at the branch libraries and other outside agencies. | 
shall, therefore, confine myself to the work which the Johannesburg Public 
Library is beginning to do outside the Central Library. 


1'The substance of an address to the ‘Transvaal Branch of the S.A.L.A., at Johannes- 
burg, 8. March, 1939, brought up to date. 


SUID-AFRIKAANSE BIBLIOTEKE 
SCHOOLS LIBRARIES 


The first extra-mural service to be established was the Schools Library. 
In 1936 the City Council, realizing that with the increasing hazards of the 
streets children could not be expected to visit the Central Library, instituted 
a system of schools libraries for Johannesburg similar to that which had 
operated from Germiston for many years. After much negotiation with the 
Provincial Department the Council decided that there was little chance of 
a provincial subsidy for this work and that if Johannesburg children were 
not to grow up without the privilege of reading the best books in good 
editions, the City would have to make provision from its own funds. 
Consequently the Council provided £2,000 in the estimates for 1936-37 for 
this purpose. Schools libraries were a success from the start and the Council 
has provided approximately £2,000 for them each subsequent year. The 
Johannesburg Schools Libraries are much easier to run, I imagine, than the 
system operated by Mr. Borland at Germiston. In the first place our schools 
are all within visiting distance of the Library and all of the 70 schools receiving 
books have been visited by a library official during the past 6 months. The 
teachers, too, can visit the Library when they require assistance or informa- 
tion. We have found that it is not necessary to call in the books at intervals. 
When books are to be changed or rebound the teachers bring them in. Most 
of the English books which are purchased in Chivers’ bindings remain in 
one school throughout the life of the book. There is no need to keep the 
stock rotating as the children grow so quickly and the schools are all big 
enough to carry a sufficient stock for all ages. 

There are now nearly 21,000 volumes in 70 schools serving approxim- 
ately 18,000 children. Last year the recorded circulation through the schools 
was 88,000; we expect the circulation for the current year to be between 
150,000 and 200,000. This is a most economical service and a good service 
because the teacher guides the child’s reading and correlates it to school 
work. Its great disadvantage is that when the child leaves school his book 
supply is suddenly cut off, cut off at a time when he most needs encourage- 
ment and guidance. ‘The first attempt by the City Council to make some 
provision for the boy and girl who had just left school, and who would most 
certainly not come to the Central Library, was made early in 1937 when it 
was decided to lend batches of books to Young People’s Clubs for the use 
of the members, providing the Club took responsibility. This has certainly 
taken books to the young people but it is not a very satisfactory service. The 
honorary librarians have no knowledge of library work or library ideals and 
in some cases no knowledge of books. ‘This applies more or less to all deposit 
stations run by honorary custodians. We are at present experimenting with 
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an industrial deposit station at the City Engineer’s Workshop in Braam- 
fontein. Here we have a very keen honorary librarian, who is given special 
facilities for the work by his employer. This is shaping as though it will be 
very successful. The Travelling Library is parked at the City Engineer’s 
Mechanical Workshops and its engine is cared for by the employees of that 
department. On Thursday from 12 to 1, before the van goes out to 
the suburbs, it is opened up to serve the employees of the workshop. The 
quality of work done here is as high as anywhere. ‘This is a most interesting 
experiment. The workshops are only a few hundred yards from the Central 
Library and yet the great majority of the employees had never been members 
of the Library. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


The Hospital Library has now been running since December 20th. 
‘The City Council gave me permission to stock the hospital library on condition 
that the Hospital Board provided a suitable room for a library and supplied 
the necessary equipment and that voluntary workers would take the books 
to the wards, working under the supervision of a library official. The Hospital 
Board has collaborated most sympathetically. It has given one of the most 
pleasant rooms in the new Hospital for the purpose, centrally situated and 
close to the big lift. It has been equipped with teak shelving, desks and 
tables. The Public Library designed a book trolley for taking the books to 
the wards ; one has been delivered and is now in use. As soon as we have 
observed what improvements can be made in the trolley a number will be 
supplied. We have placed about 1,500 books in the Hospital, mostly light in 
content and in format. A set of the Penguin and Pelican books was bound 
up by Chivers in a light cloth binding. ‘These are excellent for hospital work 
and only cost 1s. 9d. each for book and binding. 

Miss Smith, our Organizer of Branches, has run the Hospital Library 
since its inception and under her she has about 60 voluntary hcspital librar- 
ians, members of ‘Toc H and the Afrikaans Christian Endeavour or Strewers. 
The Library works from 5.45 to about 7.30 or 8 p.m. on Tuesdays and 
Fridays. An average of 30 voluntary librarians attend on these evenings and 
all beds are visited twice a week. The books are taken to the wards by pairs 
of voluntary workers, one English-speaking and one Afrikaans-speaking. 
Each book has a pocket and big card ; when the book is issued to a patient 
the big card is taken out andthe patient’s name and the date are written in, the 
cards are brought back to Miss Smith who keeps them filed under wards. 
When the voluntary workers go to a ward they take with them the record of 
issues to that ward ; by this means overdues and queries can be cleared up 
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on the spot. Requests for individual titles and for books on special subjects 
are handed to Miss Smith who fills them from the Central Library. There 
have already been quite a number of special requests including books in 
Nederlands, German, French and Yiddish. I am giving you these details 
because I hope that some of you who have not already done so may be induced 
to establish this form of service in your own towns. It is very inexpensive 
to run, the stock is continually being augmented by gifts and it is a most 
satisfactory service to run, combining as it does both library work and social 
service. The patients, the Hospital staff, and the members of the Board are 
all delighted with, and grateful for the service given. Should any of those 
present wish to see the Hospital Library in action they would be very wel- 
come at the Hospital Library, just inside the main door of the new building, 
turning left on entering, on any ‘Tuesday or Friday evening at about 6 o’clock. 
During its first four months 8,229 issues have been recorded at the Hospital. 


BRANCH LIBRARIES 


The City Council agreed to the establishment of two sub-branches in 
the suburbs and a travelling library in March, 1938, and provided £5,000 
for them in the estimates for 1938-39. In July Yeoville and Rosettenville were 
decided upon as the most suitable suburbs in which to experiment. But 
before the branches could be opened regulations had to be framed and stock 
purchased, recorded and catalogued. 

One of the strongest convictions with which I returned from overseas 
was that the greatest handicap under which South African libraries laboured, 
next to the subscription, was the cash deposit. In February, 1938, I had 
recommended the total abolition of the deposit to my Committee. ‘The Com- 
mittee was not prepared to take such a revolutionary step but instructed me 
to raise the matter again when the regulations for branches came up for 
consideration. So the ice was already broken when the proposal to run the 
branches and travelling library without deposit was brought before the 
Committee in August. My reasons for asking for the abolition of the deposit 
will bear repeating :— 

In Great Britain and in the U.S.A. the charging of a deposit on books 
borrowed from the lending library is considered to be an unnecessary 
deterrent to the use of the library and it is only charged in the case of un- 
known newcomers to a town or from non-residents. ‘Twenty years ago 
English and American libraries enrolled ratepayers on their own signature 
and non-ratepayers were required to obtain the signature of a guarantor who 
must be a ratepayer. To-day the guarantor system still survives in some 
towns, but in the majority of the more up-to-date towns a reference such as 
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is required by acredit department in a shop is accepted in lieu of a guarantee. 
The usual reference offered and accepted is that of an employer in the case 

of an adult and of a school teacher in the case of children. In proportion to 

the circulation, Johannesburg’s losses by theft from the shelves are remark- 

ably low compared with the losses in the U.S.A., but failure to obtain the 

return of books issued in the usual way is almost as high in Johannesburg as 

in the U.S.A. in spite of the fact that we charge a deposit. It is probable 

that losses from failure to return would not increase if the deposit was not 

enforced. Many people to-day omit to return a book because they feel that 

the deposit will pay for it. ‘The number of books not returned to the Library 

during the financial year 1936-37 was : Adults 216, Children 55, ‘Total 271, 

at an estimated average cost of £69. Deposits to the amount of £60. 17. 6. 

were confiscated against this loss. It is estimated that the cost of labour in 

handling the deposits is £500 a year, including the weekly and annual audit. 

If our losses by failure to return were to increase eightfold, a very unlikely 
contingency, the loss would still be less than the cost of covering it. There 
are people who regularly withdraw their deposit when they need 5s. ‘This 
means that at a time when they are most short of money and need the library 
more than at other times, they cease to be members and so can take nobooks. 
It is said that 5s. should be within the reach of all ; | ut I would point out 
that the library is a proselytizing institution; it is continually endeavouring 
to increase the number of people using its books. We try to attract people 
by saying ‘“The Library is free’, then when a man comes to join this free 
library we say “That will be five shillings.” If a church or sect trying to 
attract new members asked for 5s. as a token of good faith, they would get 
few new members. The phenomenal success of the Johannesburg suburban 
libraries would have been impossible had there been a deposit, and I rate 
the abolition of the deposit for these services as a much more important 
achievement than the establishment of the services themselves. 

It was decided by the Council to do without deposits in the suburbs and 
to accept two references in the case of adults and the parent’s and school 
teacher’s signatures in the case of children. ‘There are no guarantors and 
in the case of adults the signatures of the references are not required. ‘This 
is in accordance with the best English and American practice. Adults are 
allowed three tickets each, two general tickets and one for non-fiction only. 

According to the regulations children are entitled to three tickets at a time, 
at the discretion of the librarian, but it has worked out in practice that they 
all only get one. A new member, adult or juvenile, is allowed to take only 
one book on joining, his full quota can be had only after his application has 
been scrutinized‘at “Central” and checked to see that he is*not a defaulter or 
a borrower at another branch. (Suburban tickets are available at any branch 
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but not at “‘Centra!”’, where a deposit is still required, and a borrower cannot 
be a member of more than one branch.) It so happened that all three services 
were started during school vacation ; children could not, therefore, obtain 
the school teachers’ signatures. They were, therefore, allowed to take one 
book at a time until the form was completed when the new term began. By 
that time we knew that we were to be overwhelmed with members and so 
the children still only get one book each. It is probable that it will be increased 
to two or three when we have had time to build up stock again. 

It was estimated that we should require an initial stock of 7,500 volumes ; 
3,000 for each sub-branch and 1,500 for the travelling library. An amount 
of £1,900 was provided for this purpose and a further £100 each for additions 
after they started. The basic stock was to be one-third fiction, one third non- 
fiction and one-third children’s books. The selection of the adult books was 
made from the past five years of Croydon’s Bulletin, the catalogue of the 
Sunday ‘Times Book Exhibition, the Library Association’s Books for youth 
and the file of the Association of Assistant Librarians’ Recommended books. 
For local books, Afrikaans books, and children’s books we had to rely on the 
joint knowledge of the Library staff. The first consideration in selection was 
readability, the branches were intended to serve people who had not previously 
been readers and heavy books on abstruse subjects could always be borrowed 
by the branch from the Central Library. The sections on home-crafts, 
cookery and domestic science, on sports and pastimes, were well catered for, 
together with popular biography and travel. All three services started off with 
entirely new stock, they looked fine, but after two or three weeks we had to 
rush out books from the Central Library in great numbers and the branches 
soon lost their brand new appearance. The Rosettenville Branch started 
with a stock of 3,000 volumes ; it now has approximately 5,000 in the hands 
of the borrowers and 1,500 on the shelves. The Travelling Library has 6,000 
in the hands of borrowers and about 1,000 on the van. The deficiencies in 
stock were made up by local purchases as far as funds would permit and by 
duplicates trom the Central Library. Approximately 17,000 new books have 
been added to the branch stock and 2,000 taken from the Central Library. 
Fortunately both Rosettenville and the Travelling Library now appear to 
have stabilized, the Travelling Library at 4,500 issues a week and Rosetten- 
ville at about 4,000, so we shall probably be able to struggle on until July 
when the new financial year begins. As the three new libraries were expected 
to be very small for some time it was decided to treat the stock as one unit 
so that it could be changed round from one to the other after a few months. 
This, of course, hasn’t worked out at all well; the stock in each of them is 
being turned over at an alarming rate and the prospect of next year’s binding 
account is already causing concern. 
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A sub-branch is a small branch, usually in rented premises, open two or 
three days a week. It is usual for a sub-branch to be converted into a full- 
time branch when the circulation reaches 50,000 volumes a year or, with 
a three-day week, 350 a day. The Rosettenville Branch was started on 
20th December as a sub-branch, opening from 2 p.m. to 9 p.m. on 
‘Tuesdays, ‘Thursdays and Saturdays. Before it had been running four 
weeks it was issuing at the rate of nearly 1,200 a day. It occupied a 
new shop 18’ x 48’. ‘The congestion and disorder resulting from this 
large issue in such small premises must be seen to be appreciated. 
Something had to be done immediately so it was decided to open 
on Friday and Monday from 9 a.m.to 1, and 2 to 6 p.m. A vacant shop next 
door was taken on Ist April, the parting wall removed, and the shelving and 
counter rearranged. It is now a very satisfactory little branch. ‘lhe rent is 
high, £32. 10s. a month ; otherwise the overhead charges in a rented branch 
are very low. The Yeoville Branch is housed in three school rooms each 
20’ x 25’, standing in its own grounds, off the main street. It is open on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday from 2 to 9 p.m. It has not been so over- 
whelmingly busy as the Rosettenville Branch because it occupies a much 
less conspicuous position. If you want to open a branch which will be busy 
then place it at street level on a busy corner and let it have a shop-window. 
Yeoville is now circulating 800 volumes a day and we hope to manage on the 
three-day basis until July. The rent of the Yeoville Branch is £15 p.m. and 
here we have a very satisfactory building which with a little rearrangement 
should be made to serve the people of this district for many years to come 

Each branch has a staff of three with occasional help from the Central 
Library at busy times. All the stocking, cataloguing, registration of borrowers 
and similar work is done at the Central Library. 


TRAVELLING LIBRARY 


A travelling library, or bookmobile, can under certain circumstances 
give very good service. It is the ideal service in semi-rural areas and in 
serving small holdings. It is suitable for bringing book service to the thinly 
populated fringe of a big city. It is useful for serving new townships, not 
sufficiently developed to warrant the establishment of a fixed point of service. 
It can also be used in thickly populated cities which have not provided 
branches where they are needed and incidentally as a feeler to discover the 
most suitable location for branch libraries. It is, after all, only a makeshift 
and is a much inferior service to that given by a branch library. It should not 
be considered as a suitable substitute for a branch or sub-branch in a built-up 
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area. Its advertising value is tremendous ; it takes hold of people’s imagina- 
tions ; for this alone it is worth its keep, but please don’t imagine that it is 
a cheap way of avoiding the establishment of branches. 

The Johannesburg Travelling Library consists of a body specially 
designed in the Library and incorporates what seemed to me to be the best 
features of the bookmobiles in use in England and America. It is mounted 
on a 3-ton Bedford chassis and carries 3 supplementary batteries to provide 
light for evening service. The lights have given us more trouble than any- 
thing else and we are still experimenting with them. Otherwise the vehicle 
has proved very satisfactory and should the Council decide to put another 
on the road next year,only minor improvements would need to be introduced. 
The cost of the vehicle was £630, being paid off over three years. It carries 
1,500 books, most of the shelving being on the outside. Books for adults are 
on the outside and children choose theirs from inside the van. Selecting 
stopping places was no easy task, for it is necessary to find in each area a 
central spot where people congregate and at the same time a vacant piece of 
ground or very wide pavement on which to draw up. A cul-de-sac is the 
best location but these are not usually to be found on busy corners. ‘The van 
covers a very wide area ; it goes North, South, East and West. It has 39 
stops of ? hour each. Two tables are carried, these are taken out and placed 
under trees, tram shelters or shop verandahs, the one being used for issues 
and the other for returns. One day’s issue only is carried, the remaining days’ 
trays stay at the Central Library where Travelling Library borrowers may 
if they wish return their books. The van doesn’t go out on Mondays, this is 
cleaning and oiling day. Monday can also be used, when necessary, in place 
of a public holiday. The Travelling Library carries a regular staff of three, 
supplemented by relief from the Central Library for very busy points. On 
occasional Wednesday evenings there have been as many as six officials with 
the van ; with this number it is possible to give a little rudimentary reader 
guidance. Yesterday at one stop 280 books were issued in the ? hour. Last 
week’s circulation was 4,656, an average of approximately 120 a stop. During 
the wet weeks which we have recently experienced it was found that weather 
made no difference to the circulation ; people come to the stops wet or fine. 

At both the Branches and the Travelling Library books are being 
returned very promptly. Many people, and among them a few librarians, 
believe that where there is no deposit people will not return their books. 
If this is so we shall suffer most on the Travelling Library. It is reasonable 
to argue that overdues are likely to be heavier at a service which is open only 
for ? hour a week than at one which is open 12 hours a day. It is a surprising 
fact that over the past four months there has been a lower percentage of long 
overdues on the Travelling Library than at any other service. The figures 
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which follow have been compiled under exactly the same conditions for all 
services :— 
Circulation Outstanding Long overdues 
Jan.—Apl. 1939 overdues per 1,000 vols. 
ls. due on issued 
15th May 


Rosettenville Branch 61,953 150 3.1 
Yeoville Branch 32,017 46 2.0 
Travelling Library 69,121 84 1.74 
Total Suburban services 

(no deposits) 163,091 280 
Central Library 195,067 296 2.0 


The use made of the suburban services has exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations. We have proved that, in one South African town, the people 
will read and want to read if given the opportunity. This overwhelming 
numerical success is, however, not an unmixed blessing. We have always 
considered that our Central Lending Library was much too busy to allow us 
to give the reader guidance which every modern public library should be 
expected to give. We expected that in the suburbs the sub-branches would 
issue about 200 books a day and that one of the two assistants on duty would 
do nothing but assist readers. I am now firmly convinced that the American 
standard of service, one assistant for every 20,000 of annual circulation, is 
necessary for high quality service. On this basis the increase in circulation 
in Johannesburg during the past two months would require an addition of 
25 assistants to the staff. We are managing with 12, three at each outside 
service and three at the Central, but as I have said, while we are getting the 
books to the people, reader guidance is practically non-existent. This will 
be our greatest problem during the next twelve months. 

Although so much effort has been put into the outside services recently, 
the Central Library continues to progress. So far the suburban services have 
not relieved the Central Library. The circulation at Central is 10 per cent. 
higher than last year. This increase is largely due to a change in the regula- 
tions. From the beginning of the year registered borrowers have been allowed 
to take an additional non-fiction ticket without extra deposit. 

Under the agreement between the old subscribers’ Library Committee 
and the City Council, made when the Library was handed over to the Council, 
the use of the Johannesburg Public Library was restricted to Europeans. 
The City Council has now decided to make provision for Non-Europeans 
elsewhere. A depository is being established at the Non-European and 
Native Affairs Department Offices from which books will be sent out to 
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clubs, schools and similar institutions. A reference library for Non- 
Europeans is to be established at the Bantu Men’s Social Centre, to be 
administered and controlled by the Library Department. In February of 
this year a European Organizer of library work for Non-Europeans was 
appointed. He is making a thorough survey of the needs of the Non- 
European people, and the services to these people will start in July, 1939. 
If the estimates are passed by the City Council it is proposed to establish 
in addition to the above services, a system of Non-European school libraries 
similar to that at present operating for Europeans, and two evening branches, 
one at Orlando and the other at the Western Native Township. It is 
proposed to staff the Non-European libraries with educated Non-Europeans. 
They will work under the direction of the European Organizer. 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
AN INVITATION 


The Secretary of the New Zealand Library Association, Central Public Library, Wel- 
lington, N.Z., has sent the following letter to the Secretary of the S.A.LL.A :— 

“The annual Conference of the New Zealand Library Association is to be held from 
Tuesday, February 20, to Friday, February 23, 1940, in Wellington. If any members of your 
Association should chance to be in New Zealand at that time, we should be delighted to 
make them welcome. Should there be any prospect of anyone being in attendance on this 
occasion I should be glad if you would let me know early, and also give me particulars of 
how to get in touch with them. It may be mentioned that the Centennial of the Dominion 
is to be celebrated in 1940.” 


VISIT OF BINDERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 


Messrs. Cedric Chivers, Library Book Binders, of Bath, England, are sending their 
representative, Mr. Lifton, to tour the Union. He left England at the beginning of June, 
and will have arrived in the country when this issue appears. It is hoped that as many 
librarians as possible will make use of this opportunity of discussing their binding problems 
with Mr. Lifton. 


BOOK SELECTION GUIDES 


We are distributing with this number specimen copies of Recommended books and Readers’ 
choice of best books, referred to on p. 188 of our last issue. 

Subscription to the former is 3s. per annum (overseas rate). Copies may be ordered in 
bulk for distribution to readers at the following rates :— 

50 copies, 5s.; 100 copies, 10s.; 250 copies, £1; 500 copies £1. 17. 6; 1,000 copies, 
£3. 10. 0. Carriage extra. Obtainable from F.M. Gardner, Hon. Editor, ‘Recommended 
books”, Central Library, George Street, Luton, England. 

It may interest readers to know that the selection committee consists of Messrs. F. Sey- 
mour-Smith, W. B. Stevenson, Stanley Snaith, R. D. Hilton Smith and F. M. Gardner, 
all'leading members of the library profession in England. 

Readers’ choice costs 1 cent per copy. Bulk rates may be obtained from H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950-72 University Avenue, New York. 
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LIBRARY NOTES AND NEWS 


Camps Bay. ‘he Library moved into new premises, provided by the Cape ‘Town City 
Council in the Bath Buildings, in March. ‘The City Council has increased its grant 
from £54 to £100. 


Cape Town. South African Public Library. (n reply to a letter from the ‘Town Clerk of Cape 
‘Town on behalf of the responsible committee of the City Council, the trustees of the 
South African Public Library, at a special meeting this week, passed the following 
resolution + 

“In pursuance of the report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on South 
African Libraries (1937), and without derogating from the national character of the 
institution, the board considers that the time has arrived for providing free facilities for 
the reading public of the Cape Peninsula and that this should be effected by abolishing 
the existing subscription system and extending the present buildings to meet the 
increased requirements.” (Cape Times, 13. 5.1939) 


Proposals by which the demand for a free library in Cape ‘Town could be met were 
discussed by Mr. D. E. McCausland, K.C., chairman of the Board of ‘Trustees of the 
South African Public Library, in an interview with a representative of the Argus to- 
day. ‘The project which was now being discussed, and which was subject to any modi- 
fications that might be suggested, was that a new wing should be built onto the Queen 
Victoria Street side of the existing building. ‘The space for such an extension was 
available, as the site was at present vacant. 


Cost to Council. "The new building would be connected with the existing library 
and could be erected in accordance with modern library practice, incorporating the 
most up-to-date equipment and the latest ideas. It would house the proposed free 
library, subsidized by the Municipality, and could be handled by the present library 
staff with the necessary additions. “If that scheme, or something like it, was adopted 
it would probably cost the Municipality £5,000 a year to begin with, in addition to their 
present grant of £2,400 a year, and that figure would rise considerably if all the sub- 
urban libraries were brought into the scheme under one administration,” said Mr. 
MeCausland. The new building itself would probably cost £20,000 or £25,000, including 
equipment. Whether that money would be put up by the Municipality or the Govern- 
ment, or both, is a matter which would have to be thrashed out. 


National Library. ‘“Vhe old part of the library would remain the National Library, 
very much as at present, but large stocks of books would be available (in addition to 
new stocks to be provided) for lending in the free library. It would be possible to dis- 
play far greater numbers of books on the shelves of the free library than is possible in 
the limited accommodation of the present building. ‘The suggestion is that the new 
building should be purely for lending books; the reading rooms, and reference sections 
would remain in the existing library.” 


In Parliament last night the Minister of the Interior, Mr. R. Stuttaford, said an 
additional £2,000 for the South African Library was being provided in the estimates 
this year, while £12,000 out of loan funds would be provided for extra book accommoda- 
tion for the State Library at Pretoria. He promised to raise the contribution to the 
Pretoria Library from £2,030 to £3,000, to bring it into line with the Government’s 
annual contribution to the South African Library. The basis of the latter contribution 
is £ for £ up to £500, and 10s. in the £ after that, up toa maximum of £3,000. The 
extra £2,000, however, has been granted unconditionally. (Cape Argus, 17. 5. 1939) 
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DIE MERENSKY-BIBLIOTEELK 
UNIVERSITEIT PRETORIA 


deur 


P. C. Corrzer, Bibliotekaris 


Daar is miskien geen universiteit in Suid-Afrika waar ’n besocker deur 
so ’n groot verskeidenheid van boustyle getref word as by die Universiteit 
van Pretoria. Wat sy geboue betref, het U.P. baie stadig vooruitgegaan en 
in elke gebou is daar iets van die gees van die tyd waarin dit opgerig is. 

Die eerste gebou wat op die teenswoordige gronde verrys het was dic 
sogenaamde Lettere-blok (vrocér Arts Block). Dit is ’n aangename geboutjic 
van sandsteen in die deftige styl waarin in Engeland dikwels skool- en kollege- 
geboue opgetrek word. Vandag is dit met klimop oorgrocicn gee dit ‘n indruk 
van waardige ouderdom. Vir die grootste meerderheid van oudstudente sa! 
hierdie gebou vereenselwig bly met ,,Die ou Die hele ‘Vransvaalse 
Universiteitskollege het in 1911 sy intrek in hierdie gebou geneem. Daar was 
die lesingkamer, laboratoria, administrasic-kantore, biblictecksaal en 
studente-saal (wat vandag nog die naam ,,Intersaal’’ dra). Net fisika en 
skeikunde het hulle laboratoria in ’n aparte geboutjie in dieselfde styl gehad. 

Op die plan is daar voorsiening gemaak vir uitbreiding, maar op uiters 
beskeie skaal. Klaarblyklik is daar in die dae nie die minste verwagting 
gekoester dat die inrigting wat studentetal en omvang van sy werksaamhede 
betref, ooit aansienlik sou uitbrei nie. Veral wat die biblioteek betref is daar 
nie aan ’n groot toekoms gedink nic. Weliswaar is ’n betreklik groot en 
aangename saal op die tweede verdieping vir dic doel bestem, en is die met 
’n stuk of tien massiewe ornamentale rakke gevul, maar ’n kantoor vir die 
Bibliotekaris en administratiewe ruimte is as oorbodig beskou. Hlerhaaldelik 
moes nuwe rakke gebou word en reeds nege jaar later was die saal vol rakke 
en moes die Bibliotekaris sy kantoor in ’n afgeskorte gang maak. 

In 1928 was dit nodig om ’n klaskamer in te rig as leeslokaal en kort 
daarna is nog ’n klaskamer verower. In 1925 begin die agitasic vir ’n nuwe 
biblioteekgebou reeds. 

Intussen is daar twee groot geboue vir onderrigswerk opgerig in die 
styl wat kenmerkend is vir soveel Suid-Afrikaanse openbare argitektuur, 
naamlik die ,,P.W.D.”-styl. ’n Administrasiegebou het gevolg in ’n meer 
karaktervolle boustyl. Die nuwe biblioteekgebou wat cindelik na jare van 
stryd ’n werklikheid geword het, is ’n unieke bydrae nie alleen tot die argi- 
tektuur van die Universiteit nie, maar waarskynlik tot die van Suid-Afrika. 
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Die argitek, Mnr. Gerard Moerdyk, besit in hoé mate wat mens kan 
noem argitektoniese durf. Hy is verantwoordelik vir wat ons, sonder oor- 
drywing, kan noem ’n oorspronklike Afrikaanse kerkboustyl, en het ook 
tenopsigte van ander tipes van openbare gebou meer as verdienstelike bydrae 
gelewer. 

In die Merensky-biblioteekgebou het Mnr. Moerdyk geleentheid gehad 
om sy gedagtes oor biblioteek-argitektuur, sover die middele dit toegelaat 
het, tenvolle te verwesenlik. Voor hy die werk onderneem het, het hy op 
reise na Europa en Amerika ’n studie gemaak van ou en moderne biblioteek- 
geboue. In hierdie gebou is probeer om in ’n gebou wat tipies-Suid-Afrikaans 
sou wees soveel moontlik gebruik te maak van wat die ervaring in ander lande 
geleer het. 

Om die gebou in alle opsigte te maak wat ons dit graag sou wou gemaak 
het, ’n model biblioteekgebou, sou ongelukkig veel meer geld gekos het as 
wat ons kon hoop om te verkry. Die gevolg was dat kompromisse nodig was. 
Feitlik alles wat mens in ’n biblioteek sou wens is aanwesig, al is party afde- 
lings op baie kleiner skaal as wat mens dit graag sou sien. Dit geld veral die 
administratiewe ruimte en die magasyn. Dit neem nie weg dat dit ’n kompakte 
geboutjie is met ’n hoé mate van gerief. 

Uitbreiding is moontlik deur ’n spieélbeeld van die gebou op ’n terrein 
wat daarvoor gelaat is op te rig. ‘Tussen die twee gedeeltes van die gebou 
sal dan ’n lughof wees wat deur gange oorbrug word. Die leessaal is so groot 
gebou dat dit met die bestaande seminar-kamers, en die wat in die latere by- 
voegsel sal geplaas word, plus die studieselle in die magasyn, toereikende 
fasiliteite vir ’n baie groot aantal studente behoort te bied. Hoewel hierdie 
uitbreidingsmoontlikhede van die begin af in gedagte gehou is, is daar teen 
gewaak dat die gebou die indruk van onafgewerktheid sou gee. 

Na al die jare in die woestyn is dit ’n ongekende weelde om in ’n gebou 
te werk waar daar ’n plek vir alles is. Weliswaar is die magasyn nog nie met 
al die rakke wat daarin hoort gevul nie, en sal die aanwesige berakking binne 
afsienbare tyd tot oorlopens toe vol wees. Maar nadat ons vir byna twee 
jaar lank nagenoeg die helfte van ons voorraad in kaste moes wegpak voel 
ons werklik asof ons die beloofde land ingetrek het. 

In die ou gebou moes die personeel tussen boekrakke werk. In die nuwe 
gebou is daar op die grondvloer ’n ruime kantoor vir die Bibliotekaris en ’n 
betreklik groot kamer vir katalogisering. Die grondvloer is ongeveer tien 
voet bokant die bodemoppervlakte en net onder die katalogiseerkamer is ’n 
ontvangkamer waar nuwe boeke kan uitgepak, gekontroleer en geklassifiseer 
word. Daarvandaan word hulle met ’n handhystoestel na die katalogiseer- 
kamer gestuur. In die muur tussen die katalogiseerkamer en die leessaal 
word ’n groot kaartkabinet ingebou wat van albeikante kan gebruik word. 
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Naas die ontvangkamer is die kantoor van die hoof van die bestel-afde- 
ling en sy staf. Dit is ’n groot kamer waarvan die helfte moes ingerig word 
as bindery. Dat die bindery in hierdie kamer moes geplaas word is jammer. 
Dit was ongelukkig noodsaaklik want toe ’n begin met die gebou gemaak is, 
was daar nog geen sprake dat die Universiteit sy eie bindwerk sou doen nie 
en gevolglik is daar op die plan geen voorsiening vir ’n bindery gemaak nie. 
Anderkant die bindery is ’n aangename stafruskamer. Onder die leeskamer 
is daar ’n groot magasyn van twee verdiepings. Behalwe dit is daar nog 
bergplek vir boeke in ’n vertikale magasyn wat in die middel van die oostelike 
muur van die gebou van bo tot onder loop. 

Die eerste verdieping word in beslag geneem deur ’n groot tentoon- 
stellingsaal en ses seminarkamers, waarvan één gebruik sal word as ’n Afri- 
cana-studiekamer, één in gebruik is as ’n juridiese naslaanbiblioteek en één 
ingerig is as ’n Neerlandica-biblioteek. Die meubels in die laasgenoemde 
afdeling is deur die Nederlandsch-Zuid-Afrikaansche Vereeniging en die 
Algemeen-Nederiandsch Verbond aan die Universiteit geskenk. 'Twee van die 
Seminarkamers wordas lesinglokale gebruik deur die Departement Nederlandse 
Kultuurhistorie en Afrikaanse Kultuurgeskiedenis onderskeidelik. 

Dit sal egter later noodsaaklik word om hierdie kamers vir biblioteek- 
gebruik op te eis. Die seminar-biblioteek is eintlik ’n naslaanbiblioteek vir 
’n spesiale vak waarin boeke wat deur gevorderde studente vereis word in 
reserwe geplaas word. Daar is gesorg vir verwarming gedurende die winter 
en die gebou is verder voorsien van ’n nuwe tipe van lugsuiweringsapparaat. 

Nog ’n woordjie oor die voorkome van die gebou. Die argitek het hier 
in sekere mate losgeruk van die tradisie om ’n biblioteek of volgens die Gotiese 
kerkstyl of volgens die Griekse tempelstyl te bou. As die gebou tog nog aan 
gewyde argitektuur herinner dan is dit aan die tempels van ou Egipte. Die 
zedagte was om hierin iets uit te werk in ’n styl wat eeue gelede in Suid- 
Afrika begin is maar nooit tot sy volle tegniese bloei kon kom nie, naamlik 
die styl wat ons vandag in die Simbabwe-ruienes vind. 

Die gedagte aan hierdie argaiese Suid-Afrikaanse styl word versterk deur 
die reliefwerk in die voorgewel van die gebou, die krokodil, die reenvoél en 
die heilige bobbejane. Hierdie bobbejane het tot heelwat misverstand aan- 
leiding gegee ; die vermoede is uitgespreek dat hulle die here van die Uni- 
versiteitsraad voorstel, terwyl ander persone van mening was dat dit die 
argitek se opinie van die biblioteekspersoneel weergegee het. In werklikheid 
word hier herinner aan die Egiptiese mitologie waar die bobbejaan voorkom 
as wagter van die poorte van die lig. Die bobbejaantjies dui hier dus aan 
dat u voor die deur staan van die bewaarplaas van wysheid. Die hele gebou is 
dus in sekere mate ’n teken van die nuwe belangstelling in Suid-Afrikaanse 
argeologie en in die inheemse kulture van ons land van die hede en verlede. 
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Die naam Merensky-Biblioteek vereis miskien verduideliking. Dr. Hans 
Merensky het baie daartoe bygedra om hierdie gebou moontlik te maak. 
Maar afgesien daarvan, staan die naam Merensky in ons geskiedenis baie 
gunstig bekend. Dit was die sendeling Alex. Merensky wat die pen opgeneem 
het om die Boere te verdedig toe hulle deur Livingstone en ander van grond- 
roof beskuldig is. Alex. Merensky was destyds ‘Transvaalse Superintendent 
van die Berlynse Sendingsgenootskap en een van die grondleggers van die 
sendingsbeleid van daardie genootskap, ’n beleid wat die ondersteuning van 
die Boere gehad het en onteenseglik op gesonde grondslag berus. Saam met 
Mauch behoort Alex. Merensky aan die baie klein groepie reisigers wat in 
Suid-Afrika wetenskaplike waarnemings van betekenis te boek gestel het. 
Daar bestaan dus goeie redes om die naam Merensky aan ’n Voortrekker- 
Universiteit te verbind. 


MOTION PICTURES ADAPTED FROM BOOKS 
Compiled by 
GLaDys OPPENHEIM 
from lists supplied by 
The Motion Picture Producers & Distributors of America, Inc. 


(Of interest to Librarians who wish to prepare in advance for unusual demands 
stimulated by films) 


All recently completed or still in production 


Blind Alley. From the play by James Warwick. Dir. : Charles Vidor. Cast : Chester Morris, 
Ralph Bellamy, Ann Dvorak. (Columbia) 

Cat and the Canary, The. From the play by John Willard. Dir. : Elliot Nugent. Cast : 
Bob Hope, Paulette Goddard, John Beal, Douglass Montgomery. (Paramount) 

Disputed Passage. From the novel by Lloyd Douglas. Dir.: Frank Borzage. Cast: 
Dorothy Lamour, Akim Tamiroff. (Paramount) 

Golden Boy. From the play by Clifford Odets. Dir. : Rouben Mamoulian. Cast : Barbara 
Stanwyck, William Holden, Adolphe Menjou, Joseph Calleia. (Columbia) 

Little Princess, The. From the story by Frances Hodgson Burnett. Dir. : Walter Lang. 
Cast : Shirley Temple, Richard Greene, Anita Louise, Ian Hunter. (20th Century-Fox) 

Man in the Iron Mask, The. From the novel by Alexandre Dumas. Dir. : James Whale. 
Cast: Louis Hayward, Joan Bennett, Warren William, Alan Hale. (Edward Small- 
United Artists) 

On Borrowed Time. From the novel by Lawrence Watkins. Dir.: Harold Bucquet. 
Cast : Lionel Barrymore, Beulah Bondi, Una Merkel. (M.G.M.) 

Rains came, The. From the novel by Louis Bromfield. Dir.: Clarence Brown. Cast: 
Myrna Loy, George Brent, Tyrone Power, Joseph Schildkraut. (20th Century-Fox) 

Stanley and Livingstone. Screen original based on historical fact. Dir.: Henry King. 

’ Cast: Spencer Tracy, Richard Greene, Nancy Keller, Sir Cedric Hardwicke. (20th 

Century-Fox) 

Susannah of the Mounties. From the story by Muriel Denison. (20th Century-Fox) 

Wolf Call. From the novel by Jack London. Dir. : George Waggner. Cast : John Carroll, 
Movita, Polly Ann Young. (Monogram) 

Women, The. From the play by Claire Boothe. Dir.: George Cukor. Cast: Norma 
Shearer, Joan Crawford, Rosalind Russell, Joan Fontaine. (M.G.M.) 
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MEETING OF SCHOOL PRINCIPALS AND 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS AT THE JOHANNESBURG 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
NOVEMBER 23rp, 1938 


Address by 


Miss A. SmiItTH 


I have come here straight from a University Library where it was my 
daily experience that students did not know the first thing about books as 
tools. If I mentioned an encyclopaedia, they looked at me in blank amaze- 
ment, and when they did eventually find an encyclopaedia they stood looking 
at it not realizing that the articles were arranged in alphabetical order. This 
is no exaggeration. And as for using the index to an encyclopaedia! Periodical 
indexes were a continual source of wonder and even atlases and dictionaries 
could have yielded far more information than they did, if only the students 
had known how to use them. 

The place where they should be taught the use of elementary reference 
books is not the university, but the school. ‘Therefore every school should 
have a library, and not only a library but a small reference collection as well. 
Say a dictionary or two, an encyclopaedia, an atlas, etc. In the Schools 
Library Room in this building we have a collection of books that could be 
used as reference tools in schools, and if any of the audience would care to 
look at them, we shall be very pleased to show them round. 

But there is still another important function of the library in the school.’ 
We are always hearing that our educational system is based on examinations, 
that only those subjects are studied that have value from an examination 
point of view, that children leave school without any background, or culture, 
if you will. The best and most effective way of giving children this back- 
ground is by giving them the opportunity of using a really fine school 
library—-a library that is the centre of the school in exactly the same way 
that the library is the centre of the university, the factor round which every- 
thing revolves, and as we hope the public library will in future become the 
centre of all cultural activities once people have left school and college. 

To attain this end I think it is advisable to have a central library. But 
I do not want to be dogmatic about this as many teachers prefer class-room 
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libraries especially for the younger children. But I should certainly suggest 
a separate library room for junior high school or high school. For no child 
can get an idea of what a library is really like from say 45 books housed in 
a class-room cupboard, whereas he does begin to realize what a library is 
when he sees 600 books in one large room. But I know there are very many 
practical difficulties, and most schools do not have enough class-rooms, not 
to mention rooms for libraries. But what I do consider a sin and a shame is 
that new schools are being built without any provision whatsoever for school 
libraries. I have one new junior high school in mind where the principal told 
Miss Speight and myself that he would very much like to take part in the 
schools library scheme, but that he really had nowhere to store the books. 
I am a doubting Thomas, I am afraid, and my thoughts must have been 
obvious, but after the principal showed us round, we had to agree that 
he was right. Is that the proper thing to do? 

The Sub-librarian and I visited about a hundred schools within the 
Johannesburg Municipality including all those schools that participate in 
the schools library scheme. Most schools were keen to join, but some 
could not because they had nowhere to put the books or were too poor to 
afford cupboards for storing the books. Others were afraid of coming in 
the scheme because they did not feel that they could take the responsibility 
for the safekeeping of the books. One headmaster told us that he was sure 
that he would have no books left after one year. Well, I think most teachers 
would bear me out and say that with proper care the loss of books is 
small indeed. And I realiy do not think that this is an adequate reason 
for not joining. But we can only be patient. I believe when the scheme 
started there were only 20 schools participating. Now that figure has been 
more than trebled and new schools are joining almost every week. During 
1937-1938 we provided about 15,000 children with books and had a stock of 
about 22,000 and did an issue of about 90,000. 

I may just say a few words about what this scheme offers the schools : 
the Public Library aims at supplying the schools with the best books avail- 
able and to give the schools 14 books per child, i.e. a school of 400 children 
will get 600 books. Schools with fewer than a hundred children get about 
2 books per child to make the range of choice larger. If schools find that 
some books are unsuitable we are prepared to exchange them for more 
suitable titles. But except in the smaller schools I do not think that it is 
necessary to exchange the books once or twice a year, for the children come 
and go and grow into the books. Further the Library binds whatever books 
need rebinding. This is especially necessary in the case of Afrikaans books. 
And what is more important, the Library is also prepared to bind any books 
of the schools’ own stock. In addition we have sets of plays suitable for class 
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reading which we are prepared to lend. In addition there is a set of samples 
of all the books available for schools. ‘This is kept in the Public Library, and 
any teachers are welcome to come and choose what they would like for their 
own schools. I think I am justified in saving that teachers have found this 
collection very useful indeed. 

I should like to point out that in visiting the schools we found that most 
schools made very good use of the books. In some schools there were no 
books on the shelves—they were all out. That is how we like it. When we 
were confronted with row upon row of neatly shelved books which the 
teachers displayed with pride saying that the books were all in tip-top 
condition, we were not so pleased, for we felt that the books were not being 
put to their proper use. We would much rather that the books were worn 
out because the children had read them to bits than that they should all be 
as good as new because they sat on the shelves. 

In visiting the schools we found that some Afrikaans medium abit 
did not want or did not use English books. In English medium schools we 
frequently found that the Afrikaans books were not being read. The 
question of the second language is a very difficult one, but personally I 
must say I should like to see that the school children of to-day grow up 
truly bilingual. And how can this be done better than by giving them 
attractive reading matter in the second language. With this point in view 
we have bought a great deal of junior Afrikaans and English books, so that 
children should not be deterred from reading in the second language because 
the books are too difficult. We found that a great deal depended upon the 
locality where the school was situated and also upon the enthusiasm of the 
teachers of the second language. In this connexion I should like to recom- 
mend the use of the sets of plays we have. 

Something that struck me very forcibly were the tales of poverty one 
hears. In some schools, I believe, the children can only read library books 
during library periods in school hours, because their home conditions are 
so bad that they literally have nowhere to sit and read comfortably. We all 
know how unsatisfactory library periods are from the child’s point of view : 
he has no sooner got started with a story, when the bell rings and he must 
leave off until next week. It reminds one of the schools of fifty years ago 
where the monitors handed round books for the library period and each 
child had to read for that period. At the end of the time the books were 
collected. Next week books were again distributed, but there wasn’t much 
chance of a child’s getting the same book it had last week. So many people 
have recollections of reading about twenty pages in fortv books and never 
finishing any of them! I think, however, that such conditions no longer exist, 
but it still seems unsatisfactory when children cannot take their books home 
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to finish them at their leisure. But as the City Council is improving housing 
conditions in the poorer areas, this state of affairs will probably become a 
thing of the past. Then there is the story of the school that stopped issuing 
books to the day scholars because the parents and uncles and aunts all 
borrowed the books! We found that in many schools the parents as well as 
the children read the books. This is particularly the case in the Afrikaans 
schools in the less well-to-do areas. Afrikaans books are expensive and these 
people cannot afford to buy them. But we do not mind, as the Public Library 
thus reaches a section of the population it could not serve otherwise, and the 
whole aim of the institution is to provide library facilities for the whole 
European population of Johannesburg—-hence the new movement of 
establishing branches. 

In conclusion J should like to say that we have a few of the recently 
published children’s books in Afrikaans and English on view in the 
Schools Library Room and any teacher or librarian who cares to have a 
look at them this afternoon will be very welcome. 


OBITUARY 


Ko_t—The death occurred on Tuesday, 6. June, of Mr. J. H. Koll, a Johannesburg business 
man, and a keen collector of Africana. His fine collection is housed in the Pretoria 
City Hall. Thus the ranks of Africana connoisseurs have again been depleted, having 
lost in little more than three years Dr. Gubbins, Mr. W. M. Morrison, Mr. Fred Roce. 
Mr. Arthur Elliott, Mr. Moore. 


EMENDATA 


In S.A.L. 6, no. 3, Jan. 1939, p. 140, Mr. R. F. Immelman inadvertently appeared as 
B.A. instead of M.A. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The formation of a School and Children’s Library Section of the S.A.L.A., adumbrated 
in our last issue, has been shelved, pending the return from overseas of several people in- 
terested. It is hoped that the matter will come before the Triennial Meeting in October. 

At the Conference of the Transvaal Teachers’ Association, held at Vereeniging during 
the Easter holidays, Mr. Kennedy, of the Johannesburg Public Library, gave a stimulating 
address on school libraries. This was printed in full in The Transvaal educational news, 
April, 1939, p. 18-21, 
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A FURTHER NOTE 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF READING AND THE WORK 
OF THE LEIPZIG PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


by 
I. M. Murray 


Under-Librarian, S.A. Public Library, Cape Town 


During the twentieth century we have seen extremely important develop- 
ments in sociological theory. ‘The researches of Sombart, Weber, 'Troeltsch 
and Karl Mannheim, particularly of the latter on the structure of ideolo- 
gies, have focussed attention on the Seinsgebundenheit des Denkens (‘‘the sit- 
uational determination of all knowledge’’) and have clearly indicated the 
direction of future investigations on the sociology of knowledge. 

For librarians, as I indicated in a recent contribution 2, these investiga- 
tions have important implications. If the public library, ‘‘the university of 
the people’, is to become an integral and vital part of the social structure, 
it is essential that it should adapt itself to the intellectual capacity and 
cultural level of all the diverse parts of the society in which it functions, and 
not merely to the claims of dominant groups. 

The social attitudes of those who administer the public libraries are 
consequently a vital factor and it is essential that librarians, of all people, 
should be in a position to elevate themselves above the confines of class or 
ideological thinking. For this reason so much attention has been paid in 
certain countries, particularly in the U.S.A., to the education of librarians 
at the universities and so much emphasis placed on a thorough grounding 
in the sociology of knowledge. Without a sound theoretical background, 


giving purpose and drive to the profession, librarianship must largely remain 
ineffective. 


1 For fuller details the reader must be referred to Kar] Mannheim’s Ideology and Utopia: 


an introduction to the sociology of knowledge. (International Library of Psychology, Philosophy 
and Scientific Method). London. K. Paul, 1936. 


2 A Page of social history (S.A.L., 6: 1-12, July, 1938). For clarity the present article 
should be read in conjunction with it, 
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At the present time it seems to me that the profession, in an effort to 
accept the implications of sociological research, and in trying to arrive at a 
technique for studying the sociology of reading with a view to improving 
library service, has only too often been groping in the dark without any 
clearly defined objective. ‘To-day this type of work is chiefly carried on in 
the U.S.A. Unfortunately Americans are rather prone to run into print 
with ill-digested and much irrelevant material, so that a certain amount of 
confusion has been inevitable. 

This paper is an attempt to explain and clarify the sociological approach 
to librarianship and to suggest a technique for accumulating data. On the » 
problems here outlined much investigation remains to be done and especially 
on the practical details. 

As regards the object of such studies, in the first instance the public 
libraries can make an important contribution to social science, and supply 
it with much-needed information through its circulation returns, provided 
the methods employed in compiling and grouping them are reliable and 
uniform and are kept in such a manner that significant conclusions can be 
drawn from them. Some of the Continental libraries have paid much 
attention to this phase of library work, but elsewhere, until recently, it has 
escaped attention. When, however, the statistics of book loans bear analysis 
the public libraries can provide valuable data for reflecting the cultural and 
intellectual states of a community or nation, the volume and quality of 
reading done, the extent to which the library is used by the different strata of 
society, and which social groups are indifferent to library service and hence 
devoid of educational aspirations. (Of course one presumes that the service 
attains certain minimum standards and can offer everyone something, either 
vocational assistance or the enrichment of life by bringing our cultural 
heritage to the people through the medium of books). At the same time the 
reading of different social groups as reflected by the type and quality of 
literature read by each indicates to what extent the reading of each group is 
adjusted to the needs and interests of the individuals constituting the group, 
whether such needs be occupational, social or recreational. In this latter 
respect there is serious mal-adjustment through society at large, if one may 
judge by the results of the community surveys of reading conducted in the 
U.S.A. In that country the problem has become acute largely as a resuit of 
so much print becoming organized on a blatantly commercial basis, the 
subsequent quest for mass distribution and consequently the creation of a 
mass mentality. 

The scientific analysis of public library reading returns should also 
supply useful data to social science by mirroring the stratification of society, 
the social and cultural aspirations of the different groups and classes, and, 
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over a period of time, structural changes within, and the cultural progress of, 
-such groups. ' For the social historian, for instance, it would be of much 
interest to have all these details over the last hundred years or so in Europe. 
Of all social institutions the public library is the most favourably placed to 
serve as the Sprechsaal der Nation (intellectual clearing-house of the people) 
as Walter Hofmann conceived it, and to accumulate such information. 
Having noted the significance of the sociology of reading from a wider 
angle, let us return to the library’s point of view, pure and simple. The 
scientific study of reading interests yields the only data on which objective 
standards for book selection can be founded ; and at the same time it provides 
a reliable basis for adjusting the administration of the library to the literary 
needs of all the social groups and classes of which the reading public is 
composed. ‘That there is great diversity in modern society, and that there 
needs must be, is obvious. For humanity has adjusted itself to the ever- 
increasing volume of knowledge, firstly by the prolongation of education 
beyond formal instruction, and secondly by functional differentiation and 
‘specialization, a phenomenon that Herbert Spencer, many years ago, called 
‘the increasing heterogeneity of society. The latter is a tendency that runs 
through our entire social, economic and intellectual life. By thus confining 
individuals to a segment of the total store of knowledge the sum total is 
assimilable by society as a whole.1 Moreover, in addition to this perfectly 
natural diversity within society, there are numerous other factors that 
determine and condition the Weltanschauung or mental attitudes of aggregates 
of indivuals constituting groups, which are held together by factors such as 
sex, age, educational status, mental and social background, language, nation- 
ality (when state and nationality are not co-terminous) and similar features. 
All such differences are again reflected in the diversity of group reading 
interests. The librarian’s concern is to discover how his or her reading public 
is set together and for what social groupings the service must be adjusted, 
so that the maximum social benefit may accrue from the library’s resources. 
And once again the perusal of the grouping of the regular readers will 
reveal which social groups the library is failing to reach, with the result that 
steps can be taken accordingly to bring it into touch with their interests. 
The application of such methods, which the Americans call the exploit- 
ation of group interests, in contradistinction to mass demand, and for which 
the Leipzig Institut fiir Leser- und Schrifttumskunde had the more fortunate 
term gestaltende Volksbildung, is destined to play a large part in public 
librarianship of the future. 


1 Cf. Ogburn, W., in Library trends, edited by L. R. Wilson. Chicago U.P. 1937. 


| 
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From a practical point of view the accumulation of the necessary data 
upon which to formulate policy is likely to present difficult problems in our 
libraries ; for they have grown up in a haphazard manner and with the 
concept of ever-increasing massed circulation returns, which cannot possibly 
throw light on the various points outlined above. In parenthesis it should be 
noted that even for comparative purposes massed circulation returns are 
most unsatisfactory, as they take no account of the quality of the literature 
read and do not reveal the extent to which different social strata are reached. 
British and American librarians are only too ready to assume that, using 
circulation returns as a basis of comparison, the public library movement on 
the Continent lags far behind their own. To start with, on the Continent 
university and state libraries in numerous cases grant free lending facilities 
tocitizens, and the standard of book buying in the public libraries generally 
is far higher. It is conceivable that each book circulated in Holland, for 
instance, estimated in terms of its social significance, is worth two of the 
volumes circulated by English and American libraries. Much of the work 
I saw on the Continent impressed me more than English and American work, 
though the financial support enjoyed is about a quarter or less in most cases. 

The methods adopted at Leipzig are roughly as follows. A few of the 
details are not strictly relevant to the title of this article, but are included as 
they explain administrative methods differing from those we are accustomed 
to. Besides it may be just as well to be explicit, as in London I heard one of 
the leading librarians tell an audience, whilst describing the Leipzig methods, 
that all new readers had to submit to psychoanalysis! 

To start with, the table on the opposite page shows the division of 
readers into groups. It has been based on practical observation and has 
naturally been devised to suit the Leipzig community. As a result of ex- 
perience gained by the librarians they are likely to modify and elaborate it 
slightly in the future. 

The method of issuing books differs from the English and American 
charging systems. When the reader registers he is asked to fill in, for statist- 
ical purposes, details of his age, occupation and sex. He is then supplied 
with a Leseheft, which resembles a cheque book and measures 7} by 4} 
inches. On the cover symbols are entered to indicate the social group to 
which he belongs, e.g. MWF would signify male, working class, as for instance 
a factory hand, in the age group 25-39. Naturally these symbols are meaning- 
less to the reader. Other information also appears on the cover, such as 
name, registration number and the number of years he has been a member 
of the library. The Leseheft contains in the first instance, and for the conven- 
ience of readers, a Wunschzettel,i.e.a replaceable leaf ruled into columns for 
author, title and catalogue number entries. On this leaf the reader enters 
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A. Readers, 14-18 years of age 
_ Each group is further divided into two age groups, viz., 


up to 16 and up to 18 


From working-class circles (corresponding to group B I a). 
Youthful labourers, messenger boys, apprentices in the 
manual trades, occupations open to those with elementary 
schooling, elementary school pupils from working-class 
circles in their 8th school year, pupils attending vocational 
and industrial schools from working class circles. 


Pupils (corresponding to group B I b). Those from the 
middle-classes attending elementary schools in their 9th and 
10th years of schooling or vocational and industrial schools, 
apprentices to middle-class occupations with intermediate 
schooling, and secondary school pupils. (Apprentices to 
occupations of group B I b are grouped according to occupa- 
tion of the fathers when they have only attended elementary 
schools). 


Students (corresponding to group B I c and the higher social 
strata) at grammar-schools, polytechnics and all the higher 
schools leading to final examinations [i.e. the equivalent of 
our matriculation]. 


II. Female 


From working-class circles (corresponding to group B | a), 
divided in similar fashion to A I a. 


Students, daughters at home, those placed in employment 
(corresponding to groups BIb-c) divided like groups 
Alband Alc. 


B. Adults, over 18 years of age 
Each group is further divided into three age groups, 


viz., 19-24, 25-39, 40 + 


Labourers, industrial and commercial hands, low-grade 
officials. 


Intermediary-grade officials, commercial and_ technical 
personnel, independent small business men. 


Independent industrialists and merchants of standing. 
Dependents in advanced positions in large-scale undertakings. 


Teachers and demonstrators at elementary, secondary, 
industrial and technical schools. Student teachers over 
18 years of age. 


Academic occupations, professions, authors, artists, students 
at universities and other institutions of higher learning. 


II. Female 


From working-class circles (corresponding to group B I a). 


Housewives and daughters at home over 18 (not trained for 
any vocation). Divided into middle-class and working-class. 


Women trained for industrial and similar employment or 
in course of training (corresponding to group B I b). 


Students, vocational and academic groups (corresponding 
to groups B I c-d). 
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the required details of the various books he wants to read, which he selects 
from catalogues, or the subjects he would like toread about. From these data 
the library staff can help the reader without delay. Six further pages are 
provided for charging the books actually borrowed. They contain columns 
for the book number (filled in by the staff on issue, thereby debiting the 
reader with the loan), author, title (filled in by the borrower subsequently 
to save time), date the book is due back (entered by the staff on issue and 
subsequently cancelled when the book is returned, thus wiping out the 
debit). Finally there is a column for remarks where the reader, if he wishes 
it, can state in how far the book satisfied him and met his requirements. 
When in due course all the space in the Leseheft has been completed, it 
becomes the property of the library and the reader is supplied with a new 
one. ‘The completed Lesehefte are a valuable record of the reading interests 
and progress of individuals and an indication of the extent to which readers 
are being satisfied. 

Though such completed Lesehefte would furnish the required data, the 
mass of statistics on group reading interests, that have been accumulated at 
Leipzig over many years and that serve as a basis for the compilation of the 
differentiated catalogues, have been compiled from the book-cards. These 
statistics have all been tabulated and reduced to graphs so that they mirror 
the progress of reading within each group. 

The particular library where I observed methods was the Steinstrasse 
branch of the Stddtische Biicherhallen in Leipzig. In every respect it is one 
of the most modern of the German public libraries, or to be more exact, 
“popular libraries”.? The building was erected during the last days of the 
republic and the simplicity of its architecture is a sheer delight. ‘There are 
about 5,000 readers and 25,000 books, all of which are living items, for as 
soon as volumes are out of date they are weeded out and left.to the care of 


1 Lest there be any misapprehension it should be emphasized that there was not the 
slightest “‘regimentation”’ of readers or interference with them.. (I use the past tense because, 
since 1933, all books contrary to the ideology of National Socialism have been prohibited). 
Provided with a good collection of books properly catalogued, people of advanced education 
can help themselves, even with the most mechanical service. But the vast majority of the 
public are not in this fortunate position and need expert help and advice, if waste and purpose- 
less reading are to be reduced to a minimum. In the German libraries the greatest emphasis 
is placed on the quality of the staff that comes into direct contact with the public. Hofmann 
went so far as to state that “the popular library stands or falls with the personal and profes- 
sional quality of the librarians. If anywhere, then in the popular library the personal element 
is everything, the institution as such nothing.”” ‘The people who issue books must havea 
sound knowledge of human nature, understand people’s intellectual and social backgrounds, 
be capable of appreciating the intrinsic value of books and be anxious to help people learn. 


* Strictly speaking the popular library (Volkstiimliche Biicherei) rose on the ashes of the 
public library (Oeffentliche Biicherei), which fell into disrepute in Germany owing to the lack 
of any philosophical basis or Arbeitsgrundlage. 


: 
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the libraries concerned with the preservation of books for all time. For each 
book there is a card measuring 6} by 44 inches with the usual details at the 
head, such as author, title, book and class number, etc. Below these there are 
vertical columns for entering the borrowing reader’s number, the symtcls 
signifying the social group to which the reader belongs and the date the 
book is due back, the latter being cancelled when the book is returned. These 
cards are filed together in two alphabetical orders behind the issuing desks, 
one for the books in the building, the other for the books on loan. 

When a book is requested the card is removed from its file and filled in, 
the symbols indicating the social group being taken from the Leseheft which 
the reader must in any case always present when borrowing. 

Before being filed in the alphabetical file for books out, such cards are 
periodically assembled for statistical purposes. From these the figures can 
easily be obtained and accumulated on printed forms to reveal :— 

(1) What literature and subjects each group is interested in ; 

(2) Which groups are interested in each particular subject or type of 

literature.’ 

From data gathered in this fashion Walter Hofmann’s study Die Lektiire 
der Frau; ein Beitrag zur Leserkunde und zur Leserfiihrung has been written 
and the various catalogues aimed at group interests compiled. 

The work done at Leipzig has stimulated considerable interest in other 
countries and several English librarians have recently spoken of the need for 
a closer study of public reading interests. It appears to me that the technique 
for gathering the elementary statistical data could be quite easily evolved to 
suit the methods of book-issue employed in England and most South African 
libraries (z.e. the marrying of a book-card to the reader’s ticket). If, for 
instance, symbols were used, as at Leipzig, to signify the social group to 
which each individual reader belonged, and were entered on his reading 
tickets, the charged tickets could be arranged and counted before being 
filed. These charged tickets would correspond to the book-cards for volumes 
loaned, as described above, and the procedure would be the same. The 
problem of social groupings would, however, require much thought and 
have to be adapted to a different set of social relationships. Yet it would 
certainly add much value and purpose to public library statistics. On the 
difficulties that the Dewey decimal classification presents in this connexion, 
and the value of our figures as at present compiled, I hope to touch later. 


1 For this purpose at Leipzig the field of printed knowledge is divided into 27 classes. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Triennial conference 

For the benefit of new members we repeat that the Triennial Conference is to be held 
on October 16, 17 and 18, 1939, at Cape Town. “The business of the General Meetings 
shall be to receive and consider a report of the Association and such other matters as may be 
brought forward by the Council; or by any member of the Association who has given six 
weeks’ notice in writing of the proposal he intends to bring forward.” (S.A.L.A. Constitution 
and by-laws. V. 5). 


Cape Branch 

At the meeting on 23. February the following committee was elected :— Chairman : 
Mr. P. Ribbink; Secretary: Mr. I. M. Murray, South African Public Library ; Committee 
members : Mr. R. F. Immelman, Mrs. A. Jolly, Mr. G.V. Marais, Rev. G. F. Parker, Mr. 
D.H. Varley. 

Mr. Ribbink gave an address, of which we take the following summary from the Cape 
Times, 27. February, 1939 :— 

“Mr. Ribbink said that the Department of Agriculture was the ideal organization for © 
the distribution of reading matter. He referred to the Department’s Bulletin Service, its 
monthly journal, ‘‘Farming in South Africa”, and its system of lending books to farmers at 
a subscription of 3s. per annum. Such books were carried post free both ways. The speaker 
regretted that the annual report of the Department gave no information of the extent of this 
service. The speaker had been strongly impressed with the fact that farmers were most 
anxious to read, provided they were informed of what to read and how to procure reading 
matter dealing with their own profession. 

With regard to general literature, Mr. Ribbink gave a short summary of some agencies 
at present endeavouring to assist, i.e., the Union Department of Education through the 
National Library ; the four departments of education in the Provinces and their school lib- 
raries, of which the Cape Province had 2,070: the public libraries in towns and villages which 
in 1936 possessed over 2,000,000 volumes costing about £100,000 per annum in upkeep, and 
by which only four per cent. of the population benefitted ; and lastly, a number of societies, 
among which were the South African Society of University Women at Pretoria, and Die 
Afrikaans Christelike Vroue Vereniging at Cape Town. 

All these endeavours, however laudable, were too scrappy and insufficient, without 
co-operation or co-ordination. The speaker emphasized the necessity of breaking down the 
isolation of the rural population by providing it with books and promoting the desire to read. 
He referred to the dire results of a lack of such facilities as considered in the report of the 
Carnegie Commission on the Poor-White Problem. Reference was also made to the recom- 
mendations of the South African Library Conference at Bloemfontein in 1928, advocating 
one large free-library system. 

The speaker reiterated the need of a strong lead being taken by the Government to 
procure the active co-operation of municipal and other local authorities to improve condi- 
tions through which the development of the Union lagged behind the rest of the civilized 
world. To undertake this lead there was the greatest need for the appointment of a Library 
Board. 

Transport Costs. The speaker pointed to maladjustments which should be remedied as soon 
as possible by such a library board, such as high transportation costs of library books. He also 
indicated the great difficulty in obtaining library statistics and information. A suggestion 
was accepted that a meeting be called at an early date to bring together Afrikaans and Eng- 
lish societies now active in promoting country life reading, and other cultural societies that 
would assist in that direction, in order to procure co-operation in the whole movement. 

Mrs. Ballinger described the work that was being done in Johannesburg in bringing 
books to the Native locations, and urged that similar facilities should be provided for Non- 
Europeans in other parts of the country. Outside the towns, most libraries were in their 
beginnings, and private initiative needed everywhere to be reinforced by generous public 
support. 

C. E. Nixon presided.” 
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A sub-leader on Rural libraries appeared in the same issue, and another on the same 
subject on 18. May, apropos of Mrs. Ballinger’s plea in support of rural libraries in Parlia- 
ment. 

The next meeting was held on 18. April, when various speakers representing bodies 
actively interested in providing people with books addressed the members. 


Transvaal Branch 

A highly successful meeting was held in the Film Bureau of the Department of Educa- 
tion on Wednesday, 7. June. Mr. C. P. de L. Beyers, Officer-in-charge of the Film Division, 
gave an illuminating address, which we hope to print in our next number. 


VLAAMSE BOEK 
OOR BIBLIOTEEKWETENSKAP 


ScHMOOK, Ger., VAN DEN BERGHE, V., en JANS, P. : Boek en bibliotheek : 
handleiding voor de bibliotheekpractyk. Antwerpen : De Sikkel. Afi. 
Nr. 1, 1939: 1-151. 


Die verskyning van die eerste aflewering van hierdie boek is ’n heuglike 
gebeurtenis vir die Dietse biblioteekwetenskap. As die boek as geheel die 
verwagtings wat deur die prospektus gewek is so goed bevredig soos hierdie 
eerste aflewering, sal dit my nie verbaas as dit ook in lande buite die Dietse 
kultuurkring die aandag sal trek nie. ‘Trouens, geen enkele handboek is my 
bekend wat so omvattend van opset is behalwe die monumentale Hand- 
buch van Milkau. Ongelukkig het laasgenoemde werk as gevolg van die 
dood van die samesteller onvolledig gebly, wat soveel meer te betreure is 
omdat die laaste deel ons ’n gesaghebbende oorsig sou gegee het oor die 
geskiedenis van die -biblioteek, iets wat tot dusver ontbreek. 

Terwyl Milkau se werk sig hoofsaaklik tot die geleerde rig en ’n onont- 
beerlike handboek vir die dosent vorm, is hierdie nuwe handleiding ’n boek 
wat in die hande van die student kan geplaas word. Mnr. Schmook is dosent 
in biblioteekwese en sy twee medewerkers is praktiserende bibliotekarisse. 
Die boek sluit aan by ’n modelsillabus wat in 1934 deur’n kongres van biblio- 
tekarisse te Leuven neergelé is. Die boek kan dus beskou word as ’n weer- 
gawe van wat ’n kursus in biblioteekwetenskap min of meer inhou in Belgié. 
Dit wyk in baie opsigte nogal van die Engels- Amerikaans- Afrikaanse kursusse 
af, veral in twee opsigte : eerstens word die historiese agtergrond van die 
vak van die staanspoor af bygebring, en tweedens word daar meer aandag 
aan die kulturele implikasies van biblioteek-werk gewy. Die samestellers het 
die laaste aspek van die saak as besonder belangrik ingesien : ,,De samestellers 
hebben... niet uit het oog verloren, dat hun de kans werd gegund om een 
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macht van begrippen te stichten en bizonderheden mede te deelen over het 
boek en het boekwezen in het algemeen. Zij hebben deze gelegenheid niet 
onbenut gelaten en daardoor—zoo is hun overtuiging—het cultureel inzicht 
helpen verdiepen bij de werkers-met-het-boek.”’ 

Die werk sal as dit klaar is twee bande beslaan (ongeveer 768 bl. al- 
tesaam) en is as volg ingedeel : 


I. Het Boek. (a) Oorsprong en betekenis van het woord ; (b) Geschie- 
denis ; (c) Als technisch element (papier, drukpers, illustrasies, 
bind); (d) Uitgeverij en boekhandel ; (e) Samenstelling van een 
hedendaagse type. 


II. De Bibliotheek als cultuurhistorisch element. 


III. Het Lezen (as ’n sosiale verskynsel, keuring van boeke en biblio- 
teekpropaganda). 

IV. Mechanisme van de bibliotheek (klassifikasie, katalogisering, leen- 
en naslaanwerke, en roetine). 4 


V. Materiéele inrichting van de bibliotheek (geboue, onderhoud, meu- 
bels). 


VI. Wetgeving op de openbare bibliotheek (hoofsaaklik in Belgié). 
VII. Bestuurlijke karakter van de bibliotheek. 


Hierdie eerste aflewering bevat die hele Deel I en kan mens ’n gedagte 
gee van hoe die skrywers van plan is om hulle werk uit te voer. Hoofstuk A 
handel oor die afkoms en betekenisse van die woord ,,Boek”’ terwyl Hoofstuk 
B ’n kort maar baie volledige oorsig gee oor wat bekend is omtrent die ont- 
wikkeling van spraak en skrif en die geskiedenis van die boek vanaf die Babi- 
loniese tye tot die uitvinding van die drukpers, met ’n blik op die toekoms 
waarop die rol weer die kodex sal verdring, maar die keer in vorm van ’n 
mikrofilm wat met behulp van ’n spesiale leesapparaat gebruik moet word. 

Die werk is in kort paragrawe geskryf in ’n styl wat deurgaans glas- 
helder is. Die Afrikaner vind so af en toe ’n Vlaamse sinswending of ’n 
uitdrukking wat hy nie direk verstaan nie (,,van eerstaf’’, ,,langsom’’) maar 
dan vind hy maklik die betekenis uit die sinsverband. Wat die werk vir die 
student besonder aantreklik behoort te maak is dat Schmook nie, soos Milkau 
se medewerkers, ’n parate kennis van die saak wat bespreek word veronderstel 
nie, maar ooral uit sy weg gaan om begrippe te verklaar en tegniese terme uit 
te 1é en met bekende woorde in verband te bring (bv. codex—caudex = 
plank). Dieselfde werkmetode word in Hoofstuk C gevolg, waar daar na 
’n historiese oorsig oor die papiermakery en die ontwikkeling van die 
drukpers ’n uiteensetting kom van die moderne druktegniek. Daarop volg 
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boekillustrasie en boekbind, elkeen met ’n bespreking van die tegniek na ’n 
historiese inleiding. Die hoofstuk eindig met ’n paar bladsye oor bibliofilie. 

In Hoofstuk D kom naas ’n bespreking van die geskiedenis en organisasie 
van die boeknywerheid ook ’n kapitel oor bibliografie, kort maar baie pittig. 
Die lyste van bibliografié is alles behalwe volledig. Die laaste Hoofstuk (E) 
van hierdie aflewering is vir ons van belang omdat ons hier die gebruiklike 
Vlaamse terme kry vir die onderdele van ’n boek, wat vir ons by die opbou 
van ’n Afrikaanse biblioteekterminologie van buitengewone belang kan wees. 
Ons sien hier bv. dat , half title’”’ of ,,bastard title’? daar bekend is as ,,voorde- 
handsche of Fransche titel”, ,,quires’” as ,,katerne’” en ,,to collate” as 
, controle’, 

Ek het net een klagte teen die werk en dit is dat dit so min literatuur- 
opgawes bevat. Almal kan nie bekostig om die lywige en duur bande van 
Milkau se Handbuch aan te skaf nie, en verwysings na die vernaamste bronne 
sou sekerlik nie onvanpas wees nie. Daar moet nog vyf aflewerings verskyn 
en die moontlikheid dat ’n kort bibliografie aan die end sal volg is dus nie 
uitgesluit nie. Daar is vir die res alle rede om te verwag dat hierdie hand- 
leiding, as dit eers volledig is, ’n onmisbare studie-boek vir die Afrikaans- 
sprekende bibliotekaris en student in die biblioteekwetenskap sal wees. 
Die prys is 25 Belgiese franc per aflewering of 150 Belgiese franc vir die 
volledige werk, d.w.s. plusminus 5s. en 25s. respektiewelik in ons munt. 

P. C. COETZEE 
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IMMELMAN, R. F. en Murray, I. M. Volksboekerye : ’n pleidooi. Kaapstad : 
Unie-Volkspers, 1939. 1/6 posvry. 


Hier het ons ’n eerste beknopte en leesbare uiteensetting (d.w.s. natuur- 
lik die eerste in ons land en vir ons mense geskryf) van ,,die moderne biblio- 
teek’’, iets wat ons ’n mens in die hand kan gee in antwoord op die so dikwels 
gehoorde ,,maar wat maak julle heeldag in die biblioteek”’ ; of ,,wat leer julle 
eintlik vir biblioteekwerk”’ ; of, ,,dit is darem lekker werk om heeldag in die 
biblioteek te sit en lees” ; en dergelike onkundige opmerkings. 

Dit is geskryf vir die yolk. Die vakman sal nie veel nuuts daarin vind 
nie. In veel opsigte is dit ’n herhaling van die bevindings van die Inter- 
departementele Komitee insake die Biblioteekwese—-’n herhaling, maar ook 
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’n aanvulling. Hoofstuk I : Suzd-Afrikaanse toestande op biblioteekgebted, en 
Hoofstuk III :’n Voorgestelde stelsel vir Suid-Afrika, kom prinsipiéel ooreen 
met die Verslag. Hoofstuk II, egter : Biblioteekwese in ander lande, verleen 
konkrete bewyskrag aan die meer abstrakte redenerings van die offisiéle 
Verslag. Waar laasgenoemde b.v. bloot konstateer dat ,,die ontwikkeling van 
biblioteke in die Unie van Suid-Afrika ver agter dié van die res van die 
beskaafde wéreld is’ gee hierdie brosjure ’n beknopte maar helder oorsig 
van die’ biblioteekstelsels in Amerika, Engeland, Denemarke en, korter, 
Holland en Switserland, wat laat blyk in watter opsigte ons agterstaan. 
Die vernaamste punte wat uit hierdie oorsig in die oog spring is :— 

(a) ,,Die diens maak ’n deel van die openbare administrasie uit, en die fondse 
daaraan bestee word net so noodsaaklik geag as die uitgawe vir volksgesondheid en 
onderwys.”’ (bl. 26). 

Almal het wette op biblioteke. Almal bestee groot somme geld van owerheidsweé 
aan biblioteke. In Denemarke b.v., met ’n bevolking van 3? millioen, minder as twee- 
maal ons blank bevolking, ontvang die biblioteke + £70,000 van die Staat, met gelyke 
bedrae van (i) provinsiale en (ii) plaaslike bestuur (bl. 23). In Suid-Afrika dra die 
Staat en die Provinsiale Rade saam vir die hele Unie omtrent £23,808 by, met ewe 
ontoereikende ondersteuning van die munisipaliteite. 

(b) Verder word aangedui op watter maniere die biblioteek in die middelpunt 
van die samelewing staan. Kontak word aangeknoop met allerhande groepe van die 
maatskappy—verenigings, handelshuise, fabrieke, hospitale, gevangenisse. Boeke 
word aan hulle uitgestuur en ’n inligtingsdiens beskikbaar gestel. En al so wat meer. 

(c) Die biblioteekdiens is binne die bereik van die laaste individu, ryk of arm, 
geleerd of ongeleerd, selfs in die verste uithoek van die platteland. Hoe of hierdie 
verspreiding bewerkstelling word, word taamlik uitvoerig nagegaan. 

(d) Die gebruik van die biblioteek is vir elkeen absoluut kosteloos, altans in Amerika 
en Engeland. Hoeseer die idee van boeke te verkry sonder enige betaling vreemd is aan 
die gedagte van ons mense blyk uit onlangse bevindings in Johannesburg. Vanjaar is 
*n vry diens in die voorstede ingestel. Telkens hoor jy mense wat met die uiterste 
verrassing praat oor die feit dat hulle hier boeke kan kry sonder betaling van selfs die 
geringste deposito. Dit is vir hulle te pragtig. 

Verder word allerhande bevindings en syfers—gedeeltelik uit die offi- 
siéle Verslag oorgeneem, gedeeltelik nuut—aangehaal om die pleidooi te staaf. 

Die laakbare onverskilligheid van die Goewerment insake ons biblioteek- 
wese word beklemtoon waar verwys word na voorstelle van die Eerste Biblio- 
teek-Konferensie op Bloemfontein in 1929. ’n Stelsel is voorgelé, en ,,die 
Carnegie Korporasie van Nu York is gevra om die eerste bedrag ten volle 
by te dra en die helfte van die jaarlikse onkoste tydens die eerste paar jaar, 
op voorwaarde dat die Unie-Regering die ander helfte sou bekostig’’. Dat 
hierdie milde hulp moes prysgegee word omdat die Regering te kortsigtig 
was om sy aandeel by te dra bewys watter treurige onkunde daar toe aan- 
gaande biblioteeksake geheers het. Nou, tien jaar later, verkeer ons feitlik 
nog in dieselfde stadium. In Denemarke is na die Oorlog die hele landsstelsel 
binne-’n paar jaar in werking gestel. Onder die Britse Dominiums het New 
South Wales onlangs kragdadig opgetree met ’n uitgebreide ontwerp vir 
’n Wet op biblioteke en biblioteekontwikkeling in allerlei rigtings, wat dade- 
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lik deur die Regering aanvaar is. (Vgl. uittreksels van Verslag in S.A.B. VI, 
No. 4, Apl. 1939., bl. 171-74). 

Ons bibliotekarisse word op die hoogte van sake gehou deur die verrig- 
tings van die S.A.B.V. en sy aniptelike orgaan. Maar die Vereniging sal 
nooit die hoogste bereik sonder samewerking van die leek nie. Solank die 
huidige onkunde voortheers kan ons min bystand van die leek verwag. ’n 
Dergelike poging om ons strewe voor die aandag van die publiek te bring 
word dus gretig verwelkom en lede van die Vereniging behoort alles binne 
hulle vermoé te doen om die boekie te versprei. 

Mag ons hoop dat daar eersdaags ook ’n Engelse vertaling van sal 
verskyn ? E.H. 


WOMEN’S AGRICULTURAL CONGRESS 
AND RURAL LIBRARIES 


The General Congress of the Women’s Agricultural Union, held in the 
Durban Towr. Hall at the end of April, must have been one otf the largest 
and most influential gatherings of women ever held in South Africa. There 
were some 1,100 delegates and members from all over the Union. 

For three days they attended punctually and assiduously. Strict and 
alert attention to business was the note of the proceedings. The habits of 
a lifetime were cheerfully broken--no adjournment for morning tea and 
none for afternoon tea either. 

The first resolution on the agenda comprehensively raised the whole 
question of the Rural Library. It was moved by Mrs. Heslop in a very earnest 
and convincing speech : 

“That this Congress urgently requests the Union Government to give 
effect to the recommendation of the Inter-Departmental Committee on the 
Libraries of the Union of South Africa and to give ‘the strong lead’ recom- 
mended by (a) setting aside immediately a sum of money sufficient for the 
organization and iuitiation of a free rural library service for the four provinces 
of the Union ; (b) bringing pressure to bear by legislation, if necessary, on 
Provincial Administrations to fulfil their library obligations ; (c) consulting 
with the State Library authority at Pretoria on the best means of giving 
speedy effect to the Inter-Departmental Committee’s recommendations 
regarding the provision of a free rural library service for the Union.” Messrs, 
Stirling, Borland and Christie (all of the Library Association), who were 
present by invitation, took part in the discussion, either on the motion or 
in Committee in the afternoon, or both, 
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Mr. Stirling outlined the history of the movement for rural libraries in 
South Africa and vigorously challenged the inaction of the Government and 
the Provinces in face of the recommendations of the Inter-Departmental 
Committee. He compared the library expenditure of South Africa with the 
expenditure on some of the country’s other services and told the Congress 
that if the Women’s Agricultural Union (with a membership of 25,000) 
insisted on having the library service to which the rural areas were entitled, 
they would undoubtedly get it. 

Mr. Christie followed on much the same lines, mentioning specially 
Lady 'Tweedsmuir’s admirable work in enlarging the scope of the rural 
library service in Canada. ‘lhe motion was then put to Congress and carried 
by acclamation. 

In the afternoon Mr. Borland addressed a large Committee on the 
practical working of a rural library system and answered numerous questions. 

Telegrams giving the gist of the Congress Resolution on the subject 
were sent to Ministers and to the women members of the House of Assembly. 
These telegrams, perhaps, lent force to the intervention of the women 
members on the Vote of the Department of the Interior when Mrs. Ballinger, 
supported by Mrs. Reitz and Mrs. Solomon, strongly commented on Govern- 
ment inactivity and the starvation of library services in the rural areas. 


C.C. 


AFRICANA NOTES AND QUERIES 


(a) Notes 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AFRICANA: A SUPPLEMENT TO MENDELSSOHN 


Fortunately we have heard nothing more of the Pen(insular) project misreported! four 
years ago, though a move towards the overdue Union Bibliography would be most 
welcome. This must at least include the Campbell and Don collections at Durban; 
the Dreyer at Bloemfontein ; the Gubbins, Oppenheimer and Strange at Johannesburg; 
and the unique items in Kimberley, Port Elizabeth and Pretoria, in addition to the 
priceless Africana at Cape Town. 


CATALOGUE OF PRE-UNION OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. CATALOGUE OF 
SOUTH AFRICAN NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


These would form indispensable Appendixes to a modern Mendelssohn, and would 

find useful nuclei in the following publications :— 

‘AUSTIN, Helen Margaret, comp.—Bibliography of newspapers of the Cape Province... 
(1804-1935) in the British Museum and the Public Record Office, London. [1936 ]. 
Typescript. 


1 International Federation of Library Associations : Publications, vol. 7: Actes du 
Comité international . . . 8. Session. Madrid ... Mai, 1935, p. [144]. (La Haye: Nijhoff.) 
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CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. vol. 8. South Africa. 1936. 
Bibliography. p. [875]-965, prepared by A. T. Milne and A. C. G. Lloyd. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY— [Handlist of newspapers]. MS. 
— [List of periodical holdings]. 1938. Typescript. 


BURCHELL, Wm. John.—Hints on emigration to the Cape of Good Hope. 


J. Hatchard & Son. Aug. 1819. 48 p. 2s.6d. To-day £4.15. [Repr.]. (In: 
The Pamphleteer. vol. 17. No. 33. G. p. [97]-120. 1820). To-day 35s. 


The above items must not be confused with Burchell’s similarly entitled leaf- 
let of 4 pages only, which is bound up with some copies of his Travels. 


SOUTH AFRICAN ANONYMA AND PSEUDONYMA 


In May, 1937, we circulated mimeographed lists of unidentified items. As a result 
only 50 out of about 500 were cleared up. It is, therefore, premature to consider pub- 
lication. However, it would facilitate the work if colleagues and collectors would sub- 
mit their findings, for quarterly insertion here. 


We would warn the young cataloguer that the letters A.M.D.G. = ad majorem Dei 
gloriam (for the greater glory of God) ; and point to the oft-quoted howler, actually 
occurring in Mendelssohn (2 : 32) :— Mogenden, H. H. = Hunne Hoog: Mogenden 
= the High and Mighty (States General), for their consolation. 


WOOD, Rev. C. T., comp.—Bibliography of Robert Gray, first bishop of Cape Town and 
Metropolitan, 1847-72. 53 unnumbered leaves. [1939]. Typescript. 
Appendix includes “Short title list of Pamphlets in the Cape Town Diocesan 
Library, 1847-98.” In 1934, whilst still Domestic Chaplain to the late Archbishop, 
Mr. Wood also prepared a 50-page typescript index to the Records at Bishops- 
court. Copies of these two items are in the Record Library of the Church of the 
Province of South Africa, a separate entity of the Gubbins Library, Johannesburg. 
To the October, 1938, issue of East and West (p. 348-56) Mr. Wood also contributed 
a valuable article on “South African [Anglican Church] Archives”’. 


KERKBODE, DIE, 1939 


“No. 16 did not appear . . . the issue of 19th April is marked No. 15, and the issue of . . 
26th April, No. 17.” (The Proprietors). 


LICHTENSTEIN, H.—Reisen im siidlichen Afrika in den Jahren 1803-06, etc. Berlin : 
Salfeld, 1811-12. 2v. To-day £12. 


“The map mentioned on the t.-p. of vol. 2 has never been published”. (Hiersemann). 


LLOYD’S LIST 


Although most libraries have co-operated well and work is proceeding normally, pub- 
lication is not expected for a twelve-month. 


NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL—Book lists 


No. 59—South Africa, etc. March, 1939. 30p. 6d. 


We submitted the MS. over three years ago, and addenda in 1937 and 1938, includ - 
ing a list of titles which had meanwhile gone out of print. Several periodicals. 
edited by the University Staff, among them S.A.L., are wrongly credited to The 
Witwatersrand University Press. 
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ROSE, Cowper.—Voyage en Afrique ; ou, Cing années de séjour, par Cowper; traduit de 
l’Anglais par J. J. Cabanis. Paris, 1833. vii, 335 p. 
“‘For some unexplained reason the translator only gives the Christian name of the 
author, and has extended his journey by an additional year.”” (Mendelssohn). 


SMITH, Sir Andrew.—lIllustrations of the zoology of South Africa, etc. Smith, Elder, 
1838-49. 28 pts. To-day £30. To supplement the note in Mendelssohn, read : 


“On the Dates of Publication of the Parts of Sir Andrew Smith’s Illustrations... 
By F. H. Waterhouse.”’ (In: Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1880 : 489-91). 


(b) Queries 


Q.1 “JUSTUS”, pseud.—Wrongs of the Caffre nation. 1837. 
Mendelssohn and the R.E.S. Catalogue attribute this book to Mackenzie 
Beverley. The late Dr. Gubbins, on the other hand, ascribed it to Campbell. 
The Rev. John Philip has also been suggested. Can anyone trace contemporary 
authority for one of these as author, please ? 


Q. 2 “SMITH, Dr. Andrew.—Report of an Exploring Expedition into the Interior of South 
Africa as far as the Limpopo river. Second Edition. An octavo volume of one 
hundred and thirty pages, published in Cape Town in 1836. A book of very 
considerable value.” 

So runs the entry on p. 274 of Theal’s Catalogue of books and pamphlets, etc, 
a + 1912. We are quite unable to locate a copy. Can anyone report. 
please 


Q. 3 SUASSO DE LIMA 


Gezelschapsliederen ; 3de bundel. Kaapstad, 1852. 


All efforts, at home and abroad, to trace a copy, or the existence of this book, 
have proved unsuccessful. Can no one help ? 


Q. 4 UNPUBLISHED AFRICANA 


Is anyone attempting to trace announced, but unpublished Africana ? 


READERS’ ADVISORY SERVICE IN THE U.S.A. 


READERS’ ADVISORY SERVICE, 
ADULT EDUCATION 
AND THE AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


by 


RenE F. M. IMMELMAN 


Sub-Librarian, University of Cape Town 


In his presidential address at the 1932 Bournemouth Conference of the 
British Library Association, Sir Henry A. Miers stated: ‘““The modern 
library ... is indispensable in every field of educational activity... In 
particular, librarians . . . have a responsibility in every phase of adult educa- 
tion.” He goes on to say that “‘. . . we arrive at the conclusion that the large 
libraries should have on their staff... highly qualified persons . . . well 
versed in general and special literature and possessing 2 sympathetic 


character... The Educational Adviser attached to a large library might 
give heip to a considerable number of applicants .. Some such advisory 
system seems to me the least that the libraries should do in the case of genuine 
adult education.” 
In the United States of America the public library has to-day become 
in every sense of the word, the “intellectual clearing house”’ of the commun- 
ity, because the American institution is indeed an active participant in all 
phases of the cultural and educational life of its community. This unique 
position is the result of the recognition on the part of the public that it is 
non-sectarian, non-partisan and unbiassed. Moreover, everyone, no matter 
what his or her walk in life, is dependent for information, recreation or 
intellectual development on the printed page, which is the field of the public 
library. An English librarian! asserts that America is ‘‘the only country in 
are much more used by the ordinary citizen in the United States than 
the world... where the public library is really a democratic institution’. 
A Belgian librarian 2 corroborates this point of view by saying that libraries 


1 Sharp, H. A. Libraries and librarianship in America. London: Grafton, 1936. 


2 Vanderheijden, J.F. De openbare catalogus in de Amerikaansche bibliotheek. Leuven, 
1937. p. 7. ; 
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probably anywhere else. What in other countries has been, and often has 
remained, a monopoly of the financially or socially favoured classes, must in 
a societv built on a democratic basis, as the U.S.A. is, of necessity be so 
constituted that the public library is equally available for every member of 
that society who is capable of benefiting by such use. In such a democracy 
where primary education is the concern of the state and is compulsory— 
sometimes free as well—the public library is the main instrument for the 
further enlightenment of adults, who as citizens are also voters and have 
a voice in the government of their country. 

Many librarians in other countries regard themselves as curators of 
books, but this is not true of the American public library to-day. Librarians 
there have become conscious of the public library as an educational agency 
of great importance in the diffusion of knowledge, and realize its strategic 
position in this respect : books are the tools of education, and librarians are 
the custodians of books and responsible for the organization of an effective 
book service. ‘The librarian is a teacher, an educator, or he is nothing of 
consequence”’ is the opinion of a British librarian 4; while in his presidential 
address to the American Library Association in 1938, Di. Harrison Craver 
affirmed that ‘‘in its value as an instrument of education resides the chief 
argument for the public library. Valuable as it may be as a means of public 
recreation, no one of us would be content to argue for its continuance upon 
that ground alone. It is the value of the library as a vital force in society that 
interests us and it is our constant effort to make it more important to every 
reader by contributing to his intellectual and social development.” ? The 
American public library is free to all citizens and supported from public 
taxation: realization of its value as an instrument for education is largely res- 
ponsible for the generous support American cities have in the past given their 
public libraries. The local community regards the public library as perform- 
ing a unique and essential service which cannot be as well rendered by any 
other agency. So the public library is the supplement of the public school. 

In the field of adult education particularly, the American public library 
has become a factor of fundamental importance, and is destined to play a 
still larger role in the next few years. The term ‘“‘adult education” is used 
in this paper in the sense of informal self-education of a voluntary nature. 
Adult education is no overnight mushroom growth ; on the contrary, during 
the industrial and political struggles of the nineteenth century there was 
born the workers’ demand for opportunities for continuing education. The 
public library itself is the direct product of this movement. But since the 


1 Smith, F. Seymour. The Librarian and his public. (In: L.A.R., 1937. p. 336-43). 
* Craver, Harrison W. Unfinished business. (In: Library journal, 1938. p. 484). 
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Great War, and more particularly since the depression, adult education has 
taken on an added significance in most countries, and in none more so than 
in the U.S.A. The universal striving for self-improvement is a dominating 
characteristic of the American people which strikes the visitor to the United 
States very forcibly. Although economic and social conditions are to-day 
by no means as elastic as they formerly were, yet every American still believes 
in the possibility of material self-advancement and individual success. This 
trait has given adult education in America “itsthoroughly bourgeois nature” 
as E. S. Robinson phrases it. 

Education and the school are not necessarily synonymous or co-terminous 
expressions. Adult education is based on the conception that education does 
not end when school days are over. The American Library Association’s 
Commission on Libraries and Adult Education defines adult education as 
follows :— 

“To some adult education means the teaching of reading to illiterates ; 
to a few, it means the Americanization of the foreign-born ; to others, 
it signifies vocational] training. But adult education goes far beyond all 
these. It is based on a recognition of the great truth that education is 
a lifelong process, and that the university graduate, as well as the man 
of little schooling, is in constant need of further training, inspiration and 
mental growth; that the training obtained in school and college is 
necessarily limited to fundamentals, and that the real development 
of the individual lies in the independent effort of later years... It is 
based on that inherent urge forward which distinguishes the human 
spirit. It must be voluntary.” 


As is the case in South Africa, it is not economically possible for every- 
one in the U.S.A. to receive a high school education. Yet every adult in a 
democratic state is a potential or actual voter: if there is to be intelligent 
government, it presupposes an intelligent adult population, well-versed in 
public affairs. In addition, hours of work seem to be gradually shrinking and 
hours of leisure steadily increasing with the passage of years. ‘That this time 
should be constructively spent is a matter of vital concern to the state. 

The two essential characteristics of adult education are, that it is of a 
voluntary nature, and that the objective is self-determined by the adult 
participating. That there is no obstacle to the learning capabilities of adults 
over 25 years of age, has of recent years been amply demonstrated by the 


_ } Robinson, E. S. The Librarian and adult education. (In : Library trends, ed. by L. R. 
Wilson, Chicago Univ. Pr., 1937. p. 123). 
* Bryson, Lyman. Adult education. Americ. Book Co., 1936. 
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experiments of E. L. Thorndike.1 He maintains that “the time for learning 
anything is the time when you need it” and that adults can learn as well or 
even better between 25 and 45 years as between 15 and 20, provided they are 
interested. Adult education does not suffer from the same uniformity and 
formality as schools : the scope of the adult educational field is indicated by 
the wide range of activities included :— 


Night schools ; continuation classes ; university extension schemes ; 
study groups; correspondence courses; Americanization classes ; 
forums ; public lectures ; “town meetings of the air’’; etc. 


Just as the public library was the outgrowth of the early nineteenth 
century adult education movement, so the regeneration of adult education is 
a matter of vital concern to the modern public library, whose primary function 
is service to its readers. This involves supplying books, with the librarian as 
the link hetween the reader and the book. It might be contended that a’l 
library work cffectively carried on is adult education. But supplying factual 
information, as is done for instance by the reference librarian, is valuable as 
one of many aspects of librar‘anship, without heing constructively educational. 
On the other hand, if the public library is conceived of merely as a source 
for providing light entertainment free to the masses, then surely its annual 
budget, voted from local taxes, has not the strong claim that housing, sanita- 
tion and child welfare have : how can expenditure on such a service justify 
itself ? It is only the educational basis of library service which gives it an 
irrefutable claim on the public purse. To-day the public library is the only 
continuous adult educational agency provided by law. The place of the public 
library in the modern community and its hopes for future development depend 
on the effectiveness of its activities in the field of adult education. 

In many American cities and towns, the public library is in reality not 
only a clearing house of information, but a community centre of all intellectual 
activity. ‘The public have confidence 'n the library, founded on the fact that 
' it is above party, sect or propaganda. Librarians have in the past been guilty 

of ~— of faith in the justice of their cause, the result being their very passive 
attitude to community activity. Their conception of librarianship was merely 
that of good housekeeping. This indictment cannot to-day be brought against 
the American librarian : he believes in the very real contribution which the 
public library can make in building up intelligent citizenship, without which 
there is little prospect of the U.S.A. remaining the stronghold of democracy 
it is to-day. A democratic state can only advance by a general diffusion of 
knowledge, political, social and cultural. By providing primary education, 
the state assumes a measure of responsibility for the development of the future 


1 Thorndike, E. L., and others. Adult learning. N.Y.: Macmillan Co., 1928, 
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citizen. The public library is the only universal post-school agency to which 
the citizen can turn for assistance and advice, free of charge. From the adult 
educational point of view the public library is concerned with the civic, 
cultural and intellectual development of the individual. The average citizen 
to-day is subjected to high-powered propaganda by the printed word, the 
cinema, the radio ; the issues raised by conflicting ideologies necessitate the 
provision of some type of non-profitmaking public agency to which people 
can turn for enlightenment. The public library endeavours to discover what 
the intellectual needs of the community are and how to satisfy them. It 
supplies material on all aspects of controversial topics. 

As varied as the demands of the different individuals with diverse back- 
grounds and capacities will be, so do the methods of the adult educator vary. 
By virtue of the respect and trust of the public, the public library has un- 
doubted advantages for leadership and has become in the United States the 
most vital agency for adult education, which aims at the ‘“‘democratization 
of intellectual studies” and “‘has many purposes to serve, and we shall only 
limit the vitality of such education by restricting it to vocational, recreational, 
to political or to some other single class of objectives”. 

The public library exerts no compulsion on its patrons ; there is no 
teacher-pupil relationship between librarian and reader. ‘The American 
library exists for the free use of citizens, who may avail themselves as they 
please of all the opportunities and types of service offered. Adult education 
does not thrive under compulsion and for this reason the masses who felt 
the need of some form of continuing education turned to the public library 
for assistance. Moreover, the changing industrial scene, accentuated by the 
depression, has meant the re-adaptation of individuals to new conditions : 
in the departmentalized public libraries (such as the Enoch Pratt Free Public 
Library, Baltimore ; the Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio ; the Public Library, 
Rochester, New York ; or the magnificent central library of the New York 
Public Library) the enquirer can be assisted in the technical departments by 
specialized librarians to acquire such reconditioning. This is practical adult 
education under expert assistance which is the proper function of the public 
library. 

The American public library’s contribution to adult education is two- 
fold :? Primarily it can promote the use of its book resources for informal 


1 Robinson, E. S. The Librarian and adult education. (In : Library trends, ed. by L. R. 
Wilson. p. 130). 

2 “Tn 1934... more than 22 million persons in the U.S.A. were engaged in some adult 
education activity” and “probably 8 million now (1937), of men and women on the farms of 
America, engaged in group study under the leadership of some 9,000 agricultural extension 
workers.” —Rothrock, Mary U. : The library in relation to adult education. (In : Role of the 
library in adult education”, ed. by L. R. Wilson, Chicago Univ. Pr., 1937. p. 16, 17). 
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adult education and secondarily, co-operate in every possible way with all 
other types of adult education agencies in the community. In order to achieve 
these objectives, public libraries have appointed so-called ‘“‘Readers’ Advisers” 
or ‘“‘Readers’ Consultants”’ to their staffs. Service to the reader is the basic 
assumption on which the public library rests. The whole development of 
the American public library has proceeded from this point of view. The 
whole conception of the service of the comparatively new office of Readers’ 
Adviser is based upon the library’s realization of its obligation to individual 
readers and groups,} “to correlate reading to the reader’s interests and abilities 
so as to yield him and society the greatest possible profit.”” The Queens- 


borough ‘Public Library, New York, states the main functions of such a 
service to be : 


1. Service to individual readers by helping in the choice of books in the 
light of the reader’s interests or by supplying reading lists on special subjects 
to suit individual needs. 

2. Help to groups in the community in planning club programmes or 
reading lists and suggesting the appropriate books to read in connection there- 
with. 

3. Promotion of adult education by building up book collections in 
those directions in which most demands are made, e.g. books on health 
problems, vocational guidance, group leadership, mental hygiene of the ill- 
adjusted, etc., also by establishing contact with all adult educational agencies 
or organizations and membership of local clubs, e.g. social, welfare, women’s, 
civic and educational societies. 

4. Maintenance of a vocational information service to aid students, 
pupils leaving school, or the ill-adjusted, in the choice of careers. 'To date, 
a pamphlet file of 1,000 specific occupations has Been built up. A special 
card index to all occupational books in the library is also maintained. 

5. Gathering of information about classes for adults, continuing edu- 
cational opportunities, lectures, special educational or cultural courses or 
agencies in the community, group discussions, etc. The Readers’ Adviser 
gives talks on books and reading values to public bodies, at club meetings or 
on the radio. 

In general the Readers’ Advisers in the large American libraries are 
among the most highly qualified persons on the staff and occupy positions 
of commanding importance. In 1936 there were Readers’ Advisers in 50 
public libraries in the United States, according to statistics provided by John 
Chancellor, the adult education specialist on the executive staff of the 


! Wilson, L. R.: The Reader receives new consideration. (In: Library journal, 1933. 
p. 354). 
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American Library Association.’ At circulation or reference desks the busy 
library assistant has little opportunity or time to give undivided attenticn 
to any one reader. By appointing Readers’ Advisers the public library 1s 
making provision for specially qualified members of the library staff who are 
free to devote time to unhurried consultation with individual readers who 
wish to carry on self-education for some particular purpose. ‘The Readers’ 
Adviser plans reading courses to suit the requirements and abilities of each 
individual and so aids readers to achieve their object, informally, through 
guided, systematic reading. As many of these requests for reading courses 
deal with more or less the same subjects, the American Library Association 
published 65 courses in the Reading with a purpose series. Each booklet 
consisted of a short survey of the subject written by a specialist, who recom- 
mended 4-8 books on the subject. These booklets deal with many topics 
of the day and general subjects. The A.L.A. followed this up with the 
Exploring the times series covering current social and economic questions. 
Many small libraries, especially when starting a readers’ advisory service, 
invested in all the books recommended in these lists, often buying several 
copies of each title. In the large libraries the Readers’ Adviser has the 
advantage of consulting the subject specialists in charge of various library 
departments such as art, music, business, technology, education and psycho- 
logy, etc., or by calling in expert aid from outside. In the smaller library, 
the demands may tend to be more stereotyped, but in any case the Readers’ 
Adviser has more difficulty in getting help from experts. The A.L.A. printed 
reading lists on a great diversity of subjects to supply this need. The Oregon 
State Library achieved great success by compiling reading courses for rural 
readers and making the books available by post. 

In the past librarians have tended to think in vague generalizations, 
such as “‘the average reader”. ‘The readers’ advisory service is tending to 
shift the emphasis from service to the mass to assistance to the individual. 
The criterion for this service can never be a quantitative one, but must al- 
ways be of a qualitative nature. A Readers’ Adviser cannot deal with more 
than possibly 1,500 readers in the course of a year : but the same qualitative 
standard is applied to his work that we apply to all educational activities. 
As Ralph A. Ulveling rightly emphasizes in his introduction to Helping the 
reader toward self-education : ‘‘. . . readers’ advisory service is to a large degree 
a redirection of existing facilities and effort rather than a new wing to be 
added to the library. It also aims to illustrate that the reader guidance work... 
is a matter-of concern to a considerable proportion of the staff working with 


1 Chancellor, J. Libraries and adult education. (In : Handbook of adult education in the 
United States. N.Y. : Amer. assoc. for adult education, 1936). 
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the adult public and not merely to one or a few specially designated persons.’”! 
‘This is particularly important in smaller public libraries where funds do 
not permit of the appointment of additional members of staff. Mrs. V. C. 
Brubeck, librarian of the Free Library of Dunkirk, New York, tells ? of the 
staff of a small library deciding to cut out certain routines in order to be 
able to establish a readers’ advisory service three evenings a week from 7-9 
p.m., although no one had even requested a reading course or any kind of 
guided reading. But when once the existence of the new service became 
known, the Library was swamped with requests from people who wanted 
to become other than they were ; e.g. girls wanting to become laboratory 
technicians, or nurses ; even from a man who wanted to do systematic read- 
ing in connexion with the philosophy and religion of Tibet. 

There is no hard and fast method of organization of the readers’ advis- 
ory service. In fact, this flexibility and informality which characterize the 
service are its greatest assets. In the Public Library at Evanston, Illinois 
(a library in a suburban residential area near Chicago) the whole professional 
staff has been reorganized to constitute a panel of Readers’ Advisers. Individ- 
ual members of the staff are encouraged to specialize by developing any 
subject interests they have ; when requests for reading lists on any subject 
are received, the member of staff who is making a study of that field is called 
to interview the patron and endeavour to meet his needs. A desk opposite 
the circulation department and near the main entrance is manned in turn 
by every member of the staff for periods of about 2 hours each. This has the 
added advantage of bringing all members of the professional staff in constant 
touch with readers ; this again is bound to react favourably on the routine 
processes, such as classification and book selection. 

The Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio, was a pioneer in readers’ 
guidance and appointed its first Readers’ Adviser in 1925, about the same time 
as Milwaukee, Chicago and Cleveland Public Libraries. In Cincinnati the 
administrative staff of the local adult educational council has its headquarters 
in the public library and has charge of all public forums of the region. 
In the 1937-38 annual report of the Adult Education Council of Cincinnati, 
we read :— 

‘Readers’ Bureau of the Public Library. Special mention should be made 
here of the definite attention given throughout the year to bring about 

a closer relationship between the Council and the Readers’ Bureau. 

Whenever classes were not available tu meet the requests, the Readers’ 


1 Chancellor, J., and others. Helping the reader toward self-education. Chicago : A.L.A., 
1938. p. xiv. 

2 Brubeck, V. C. Readers’ adviser in a small city library. (In: Wilson bulletin, 1937. 
p. 468-70). 
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Bureau proved an invaluable source of help in compiling reading lists 
and giving suggesticns to make available the vast resources of the 
Library. Not only were people referred to the Readers’ Bureau when 
classes were not available, but hundreds were advised of the Bureau’s 
services and urged to use them to supplement class instruction or to 
provide programs of home study.”’ 
During 1934, 650 reading courses were prepared, 498 of which were com- 
pleted by the readers. The Readers’ Bureau assisted 50 clubs in preparing 
programmes and did continuous work throughout the year in arranging 
reading materials for special groups. An index of all activities in the adult 
educational field is maintained. The Readers’ Adviser here co-operates 
with the juvenile court, which furnishes information about the mental 
ability, hobbies, special aptitudes or interests of all youths brought before 
it and sent to the Public Library by the court. ‘The Readers’ Adviser 
tries to gain the confidence of such youths and to help them through 
guided reading to acquire better vocational training and more wholesome 
leisure-time interests. 

In this Library the Readers’ Bureau is closely connected with the circu- 
lation department, being under the supervision of one person. ‘The Readers’ 
Bureau functions in three ways. A desk is placed near the public catalogue 
to assist people who want help in using the catalogue or finding the particular 
title or author they require. Secondly, an assistant is located among the 
stacks to help the reader to find the particular books he is seeking. Thirdly, 
when a patron wants to make a study of a definite subject, he is directed to 
the Readers’ Bureau itself which is located in the main reading room. Here 
there is an opportunity to discuss his needs in an informal, unhurried 
atmosphere. The Readers’ Adviser has a small separate collection of books, 
but draws on the general stacks too. All new books are checked by the staff 
of this bureau and notes are made for an annotated file maintained by the 
bureau relating to all books which may be useful for the readers’ advisory 
work. Personal contact is maintained with the reader throughout the course. 
A personal postcard is sent to tell him the next book is awaiting him, for 
the Readers’ Adviser uses the second occasion to find out how the reader 
reacted to the book and whether he is getting what is useful to him. Very 
often after the first few books the reader gets interested in a side line and 
wants a new reading list. ‘The Readers’ Adviser is really helping to educate 
the reader how to dg his own book selection. In each list drawn up, every 
book is annotated as to its purpose, trend and scope. 

In the St. Louis Public Library, Missouri, the readers’ advisory service 
is combined with that of information desk. On each side of the main entrance, 
not far from the circulation department, are two desks : requests of a purely 
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informative kind are referred to one, those involving personal consultation 
of some length are referred to the other. These desks are manned daily from 
9 a.m.to6 p.m. ‘The location of the readers’ advisory service is one of extreme 
importance ; the more strategic and accessible it is, the more successful the 
Readers’ Adviser is likely to be in contacting readers. In Cleveland Public 
Library the readers’ advisory staff is accommodated in a separate office just 
off the main reading room, while in the New York Public Library it is in an 
office just off a main corridor—a most central position. ‘The atmosphere of 
such quarters should be as non-institutional and informal as possible in 
order not to scare away timid patrons. If situated in the public reading room 
or in the main hall, as at Indianapolis and St. Louis Public Libraries, then 
an attempt is made to create a personal atmosphere by the grouping of a 
few bookcases, desks, chairs, display-cases, etc. In St. Louis, the Readers’ 
Adviser has a long low bookcase, which incidentally advertises the depart- 
ment and serves to shelve about 200 books useful for handing to readers. 
There is also a rack to hold bibliographies and pamphlets, and a screen to 
display posters. Book displays are arranged on a large table nearby. ‘The 
chief of this department broadcasts regularly on aspects of the service and 
facilities available. In addition, notes and comments are supplied to local 
newspapers and to the library bulletin. 


(to be continued) 
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